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CHAPTER I 

OH, MY dear, my dear! If I had only known! " 
A woman's voice, lowered to a whisper, 
thrilled through the shadows of the dark, spacious 
room. 

A French window stood open framing a faint oblong 
of starlight. No human figure broke its outline, but 
beside it, in the dense darkness, a man groaned aloud. 

"It's like a nightmare,'* the woman's voice went 
on, shudderingly. "I can't make it seem real that 
you are back and safe after all this time. • . . 

And I " Her voice broke for a second. "Oh, 

my dear, what have we ever done to deserve this 
awful punishment? You, especially, who have 
been so good and brave all your dear life and have 
suffered so much! . . . When the news came 
that you were missing I knew that it was true. I 
had an awful vision of a shell-torn battlefield and of 
you, lying far to the front, wounded and forgotten. 
. . . The next few days are a black blank even 
now. . . . Then came the news of your death " 

"Don't, don't go over it again, sweetheart, dear 
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little girl. It wasn't true. Try to put it out of 
your mind. There is the future to face. We must 
think of that now." 

"I know, Billy, I know. But it's all so hopeless. 
There is nothing to be done." 

"Betty, there must be some way out!" The 
man's voice was low, tender, impassioned, but de- 
termined as Fate. "If we put the whole thing up to 
Raymond surely, surely " 

"It's no use, dear. Even you don't know Ray- 
mond as I do. Even you cannot realize his strength 
and determination to get and to keep whatever he 
desires. There is no hope from him. . . . When 
you came over to tea this afternoon — (and oh, my 
dear, it was hard to see you for the first time with 
all those people about) — I knew then, from the look 
in your eyes, that you thought there might be 
some hope still. That was why I insisted on your 
coming over to-night. Raymond was going to 
town and I wanted to talk to you when we could 
be secure from interruption. I wanted to talk to 
you — and I wanted to give you back your letters, 
dear. I thought it was all right to keep them when 
we were sure that you were dead. . . . The War 
Office had confirmed the news and, for me, there 
was nothing more to hope for in all the dreary, dark 
world. . . . But now that you are alive I 
don't dare to keep them. Raymond might find 
them and " She shivered and was silent. 
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"Betty, Fm not going to stand it! Nothing in 
heaven or earth shall come between you and me. 
God! I wish the man were dead! I always hated 
him. He's such a cold-hearted, selfish brute! And 
you, my dear, fine little girl! How could you " 

There was a faint movement in the darkness and 
the girl laid her hand on the man's lips. 

"Don't say any more, Billy. I can't bear it. If 
there had been the faintest shadow of a doubt I 
would have resisted everything Mother said, even 
her prayers and tears. . . . She was so tired of 
being poor, poor Mother! ... I thought my 
heart was dead, and nothing seemed to matter any 
more. I waited and waited, but there was no news 
for those two long years. Nothing but the letter 
from your Colonel, sent to me because you had 
named me as the person to be notified, telling of 
your bravery and of your distinguished service. 
It was a beautiful letter. I know it by heart — and 
it ended, 'His life was an honour to his country for 
whom he has had the honour to die.'" 

The man groaned again. "Would to God I had 
died," he said. "It would have been far better so." 

"Oh, no, no, Billy. Nothing could be as bad as 
that! I can see you sometimes, perhaps. I can 
know you are somewhere on this bitter, sorrowful 
earth," the girl sobbed. 

The man, standing tensely beside her, took her 
suddenly in his arms. 
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"I will not let you go, Betty. I can't! I've 
suffered enough. The long, black months of brutal 
ill treatment in that hideous German prison, the 
weeks and weeks of delirium and unconsciousness 
in the hospital when I didn't know who I was or 
where I came from, all the illness and wounds were 
nothing to the thought of being the cause of sorrow 
to you, my dearest in all the world." His lips 
rested against her hair. "I'll find a way out, sweet- 
heart. I'll force a way out, if necessary! I'll ap- 
peal to Raymond and if he will not free you I'll " 

"Hush, dear! It's of no use. As long as Ray- 
mond lives he'll keep his hold on me." 

"As long as Raymond lives," the man repeated, 
slowly. 

For a moment the stillness of the room was ab- 
solutely unbroken. It was as if the two shadows 
among the darker shadows had ceased to breathe — 
as if they were no longer living, sentient beings. 

At last the girl spoke in a whisper: 

"There is no way out, Billy. Give it up, dear, 
once and for all. No good can come from anything 
we can do. We must accept things as they are and 
make no sign. We must not see each other alone 
again. Raymond niust never suspect. He is my 
husband now. Nothing can alter that. Take your 
letters, dear. They are more to me than my heart's 
blood but I don't dare to keep them now. And go, 
dear. Go, while I have the courage " 
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A sudden flash — and the room which had been in 
total darkness lay flooded with soft, brilliant light. 
The man and woman near the window stood as if 
turned to stone. There was no movement in all the 
length of the quiet room. Only at the far end the 
heavy curtains drawn across the doorway swayed 
slightly, and against the trim at the left a man's hand 
appeared, the forefinger resting on the button of 
the light-switch. 

For an instant it remained immovable. Then it 
shifted slowly from the white button to the black— 
and swift darkness fell again upon the room. 

A faint sound of someone advancing slowly and 
carefully. The low thud of two colliding bodies. A 
sharp struggle — a groan. The sound of ominous 
footfalls retreating swiftly down the room — and all 
was still. 



CHAPTER 11 

THE warm, slanting rays of a late October 
sun lay calmly on gold and russet woodland and 
on lawns vivid with the emerald of autumn grass. 
Across a narrow roadway which skirted Potonquet 
Bay the deep blue water at the lawn's foot sparkled 
and danced. Nearer the house, under a great beech 
which stood apart in gracious dignity, the fallen 
leaves, beaten flat by the morning's heavy rain, lay 
like a silver-gilt pavement, curiously wrought, re- 
flecting a delicate warm light upon the massive silver 
bole. 

The lawns led upward with a gentle sweep to a 
wide terrace paved with smooth tiles and guarded 
by a broad stone balustrade. Behind this stood a 
beautiful old house. It had been built at the earliest 
period of the renaissance of American architecture 
and was an exact copy of an old English country-seat 
with which the original owner had fallen in love on 
one of many visits to the land of his forefathers. 
It had changed hands some years before but had 
remained unaltered. 

The first story was low, with windows coming down 
to the floor. The walls were of warm red brick with 
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weathered white wooden pilasters and cornices in the 
Georgian style. Vines grew thick between the 
lower windows and threw their tendrils up along the 
wall, reaching ever higher and higher, their glistening 
leaves turned crimson by the declining sun. 

The house was built around three sides of a square, 
forming a deep bay in the long terrace which ran 
its full length and faced due south. At the end of 
the west wing and sheltered by the house from the 
breeze which blew clear and cool oflF the Sound stood 
a tea-table. Beside it sat a pretty, cheerily coloured 
young girl with a merry face and glistening curly 
hair. 

"Won*t you have some more tea, Mrs. Norman.?'* 
she asked, addressing an older woman who sat a 
little apart. ^'I don't do the honours as well as 
Cousin Betty. I should have asked you long ago, 
but Paul put it out of my head, he teases so!'* 

A tall, thin youth with a delicate girlish face rose 
lazily from the depths of a wicker chair. 

"I never do anything so childish as to tease, 
Dottie," he said with an assumption of dignity which 
his laughing eyes denied. " I really am going to have 
a room like that some day. Just think, Mrs. Nor- 
man, how beautiful it would be." He advanced to 
take her cup. *' Imagine a floor paved with great 
slabs of black and white marble and empty — oh, 
deliciously and adorably empty — except at the end. 
And there, at the end, on a dais of silver and ebony 
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mosaic, would be a bed done in the Egyptian style, 
with great pieces of turquoise set in silver. It 
would be hung with mauve velvet curtains, and 
across the bed a coverlid of — let me see — oh, yes — a 
coverlid of sulphur-coloured maribou!*^ 

"Paul Elliot, you're too perfectly absurd! Isn't 
he, Mrs. Norman?" said the girl with a little frown 
and a half laugh, glanciilg up at the window just 
above her head. "Jack thinks he's crazy. Don't 
you. Jack?*' 

The man in the window, thus appealed to, leaned a 
little way out. 

"I wouldn't go so far as to say * crazy,' Dottie," 
he answered with a laugh. "*Nutty' would better 
express my opinion of all artists, whether of the deco- 
rating or painting persuasion. But I've lived so 
much in the wilds that my ideas aren't worth much." 

Mrs. Norman glanced up at the speaker's bronzed 
face and back at the youth beside her as if comparing 
them in her mind. 

"No more tea, Paul," she said, gently. "Just put 
my cup down, if you please. Oh, look," she spoke in 
an altered tone, "there's Doctor Pryor at last." 

"So it is. Hello, Doctor!" cried Paul, waving 
his arm. 

The advancing figure lifted his hat at arm's length 
in response, and leaving the driveway rapidly crossed 
the lawn and ascended the broad, shallow steps at the 
end of the terrace. 
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Paul Elliot sat on the arm of a chair swinging 
his flannel-clad legs. 

"Well, Doctor, and here you are at last! My 
word, but Sve Ve missed you at home, we have missed 
you,'** he sang in a rich young voice. "Where have 
you been all day i When a house party is as small as 
this one, none of the guests can stay away without 
giving an account of himself. And I needed you to 
help me out. Our respected friend. Miss Dorothy 
White, is as cross as two sticks. She^s trying to be 
the complete hostess's understudy, but FU bet she's 
let the tea get cold. Maybe she'll make some more 
for you. I know she wouldn't for me. I'm clean 
out of luck to-day." 

He looked down, laughing at the amusedly annoyed 
face of the girl. 

"Look at her. Doctor Steven," the boy went on, 
teasingly. " She's been cross with me all the after- 
noon because I said that I thought it rather incon- 
sistent in a girl who makes a boast of scorning art to 
get herself up to match the scenery, even to her hair. 
I'll leave it to you if it isn't just the same russet as 
that oak over there, and her sweater is the exact 
shade of the fallen beech leaves." 

"Hush, Paul, dear. Stop your nonsense for a 
little while. The doctor's tired." There was some- 
thing compelling in Mrs. Norman's quiet voice. 
Dark, clear-eyed, and strong, she had a look of self- 
contained completeness that spoke of years spent on 
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the open battlefields of life from which she had 
come wounded, perhaps, for there were lines of suf- 
fering in her face, but unbeaten and unembittered. 

The doctor, a small, spare man in the late forties, 
glanced at her gratefully and, laughingly designating 
the quarrel of the two youngsters as a "continuous 
performance," seated himself beside the older 
woman. 

"Where have you been all day. Doctor Pryor?" 
called out the man in the window and the doctor 
looked up quickly. 

"Why, hello, John. What are you doing up in 
your room with this lovely sunset coming on and a 
feast spread below your feet .? Why don't you come 
out?" 

"Oh, I can see the sunset through my west win- 
dows better than you can down there/' he answered, 
glancing toward his right, "and Mrs. Norman has 
hurt my feelings by not insisting on my coming down. 
Besides, I think too much of my personal safety to 
venture to get mixed up with those scrapping chil- 
dren." 

"You needn't put on such airs, Jack Austin. I'm 
seventeen, and if you had any consideration for my 
feelings you'd come down and protect me." The 
young girl's face took on a look of momentary vexa- 
tion as she glanced up again at the handsome figure 
in the window. 

The doctor shifted his chair to face the house. 
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"Oh, come on out, John. The air is heavenly," 
he said, lighting a cigarette. "No, don't trouble, 
Dorothy. I don't care for any tea, thank you." 
Then, in answer to a question from Mrs. Norman, 
"Yes, I am a bit tired, Jane. I didn't get much 
sleep last night." 

"Mosquitoes," called down Jack from his win- 
dow. "I told Betty that we ought not to come 
down till the screens were in, but she insisted." 

"And quite right, too," said Paul with a wave of 
his thin hand. "You don't understand what a lot 
of work there is to do in making a big house like 
this habitable after the five years that Raymond has 
owned it and neglected it. In spite of being down 
here, oflF and on all the time, I don't believe he has 
put in so much as one new curtain. Too much taken 
up with being captain of the home-guard and all that 
kind of rot. Excuse me. Jack. I don't want to 
seem to criticise your brother, and I suppose it was 
patriotic to set an example to the merry villagers, 
but when I see an opportunity like this house just 
gone to waste, I can hardly express myself politely. 
And look what Betty and I have done even in this 
short time! We never could have accomplished it 
if we hadn't been on the spot. Betty's room is a 
dream, if I do say it as shouldn't. That north- 
west room is going to be wonderful, and Betty " 

" By the way, where is Betty," asked Doctor Pryor, 
interrupting Paul's flow of eloquence. When em- 
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barked upon the question of house furnishings the 
young enthusiast was Ukely to go on forever. 

**Had a headache and went up to her room to lie 
down. She's been looking badly all day, and Paul 
has bothered her continuously with his old chintzes 
and things/* said Dorothy with a reproving look at 
the boy. 

This remark opened a sparring match between 
them which was broken occasionally by a desultory 
bit of banter from the man in the window. The 
first story was so low that he scarcely had to raise 
his voice to join in the conversation. 

"Did anything happen last night, Steven?'* asked 
Jane Norman, quietly, turning to the doctor. 

"Called out on a case," he replied in a low tone. 
"Pretty painful aflFair. No use saying anything 
about it before those children, and I can't talk about 
it now. I got in late, after Raymond came home. 
I saw his car standing in front of the garage. He 
must have driven himself out from town. Wasn't it 
rather unexpected? I thought he wasn't coming 
back till to-morrow." 

"I thought so, too, but he was at the breakfast 
table this morning and didn't vouchsafe any explana- 
tion, as usual. He's up in the library now, I think. 
He didn't come out to tea." 

Doctor Pryor glanced along the wide fa9ade of the 
house toward the eastern wing and back at his 
companion. 
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**He*s probably there/' he said, "shut up inside of 
himself. Queer contradiction, he is. I never could 
understand that sort of man. As unlike John," he 
looked up at the virile face in the window, "as two 
men could be. It's hard to realize, when you see 
them together, that they are brothers." 

The man above, meeting his eyes, called down to 
him again: 

"I say. Doctor, you haven't told us yet where 
you've been hiding all day. Your not showing up at 
breakfast is understandable in one of your conspicu- 
ously lazy habits, but what about lunch? You 
aren't usually among the missing at that time." 

"Oh, I had lunch with Billy Wainwright," an- 
swered Doctor Pryor, "and breakfast, too, if you 
must know. I scorn your aspersion of my habits. 
I was up before any one in the house. Billy sent 
over for me early this morning. He'd had a fall, 
poor lad, and hurt that bad left shoulder of his 
again. I fixed it up for him and stayed to see that 
he kept quiet for a little while, at least. I think it's 
going to be all right now, if he'll take care of it. 
Too awfully bad to have it happen the first night after 
he got home. He promised to keep still all the after- 
noon, and I went for a walk. The country around 
here is wonderfully beautiful at this season of the 
year. There is something rich and restrained about 
the colouring that appeals to a quiet old taste like 
mine.'* 
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"Old taste, is good," said Paul, laughing. "You're 
nothing but a kid, Doctor Steven. But I know what 
you mean. The gaudy effects you see in the moun- 
tains are sometimes perfectly rotten. Paint just 
squeezed out of the tube, cadmiums and vermil- 
lions and chrome-greens. When you're lucky enough 
to get a violet haze it pulls it together. But it's 
rarely as chaste and harmonious as the colouring 
here." 

Doctor Pryor laughed at the boy's enthusiasm. 

"Glad we agree for once, Paul," he said. "We 
don't always, but I found a place out at the end of 
the point overlooking the Sound that I don't believe 
even you would criticise. It almost took my breath 
away. I'd forgotten how beautiful it was. You 
can see Potonquet Bay on one side and Saint's Or- 
chard Bay on the other. Do you remember it, Jane ? 
It's easy to get to. The woods are still very wet, but 
these sandy back roads are never so good as just 
after a rain. You go out past Billy's little house 
and along the wood road that leads north and " 

"I think I know the place, and I'll go with you 
to-morrow, Steven," said Mrs. Norman, eagerly. 
"I'd love to see it again, and perhaps Betty will 
come, too, if we can succeed in loosening Paul's 
clutches on her. Why don't we all go, if it's a good 
day, and have a picnic " 

"I won't be here, Jane. I must go back to town 
to-night." 
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"Why, Steven, I thought you were going to stay 
for the next week or so!*' Mrs. Norman frankly 
showed her disappointment. 

"I can't stay, Jane," said Steven Pryor. His 
tone was too low for the others to hear. His jaw 
set and his eyes grew hard. "Fm not squeamish, 
God knows, but there are some things " 

"Steven! What do you mean?" There was a 
note of alarm in Jane Norman's voice though it was 
quiet and her face controlled. 

"Come in the house a little later and I'll tell you. 
I must see Raymond before I go. I have something 
to say to him." His face was very stern. "And 
I want to say good-bye to Betty " 

He half rose from his chair. 

"What was that!" exclaimed Jack Austin, leaning 
suddenly far out of the window and speaking in 
uncontrolled excitement. "It sounded like a shot!" 

They had all heard it — a sharp detonation. 

"Somebody's tire gone," laughed Paul Elliot, 
carelessly. "You aren't on the battlefields of 
France any more. Jack. People don't do much 
shooting around this part of Long Island at this 
season of the year. It's too early even for rabbits." 

"It was a shot, I'll swear it," cried Jack, breath- 
lessly. "Where's Raymond? It sounded over to 
the east! Doctor Pryor! Do you know where Ray- 
mond is?" 

With reckless energy he had thrown himself 
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across the window sill and catching a twisted rope 
of heavy old wistaria vine, with a great sweep he 
swung himself to the terrace tiles. 

"Steady, old chap," said the doctor, quietly. 
'*No reason to be alarmed. It was probably a tire, 
as Paul says, or someone may be practising shooting 
over by the garage. It sounded out that way. 
Raymond^s in the library, Mrs. Norman thinks." 

"I must find him," said Jack, shaking oflF the doc- 
tor's calming hand and catching him by the elbow. 
"Come on with me!" 

But Steven Pryor hung back. 

"Don't go in to Raymond all excited like this, 
John," he said, kindly. "You know how he hates 
any kind of a scene. I wouldn't like to be the man, 
old as I am, who disturbed him for a trifle." 

"I'm not afraid of old Raymond!" cried Paul. 
"I'll go up and tell him his Uttle brother is all 'het 
up' about a tire blowout. Do you dare me?" 

"Yes, I dare you, Paul!" said Dorothy White, 
scornfully. "You wouldn't do it in a thousand 
years. You'll just go in and pretend you did it!" 

"Come in and watch, then. Miss Thomas the 
Doubtress," called Paul, tauntingly, as he ran along 
the terrace. 

Dorothy, jumping up from her chair, followed 
him. 

"We must stop this fooling. Doctor," said Jack 
sharply. "It's a serious matter. No one ought to 
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be shooting so near the house." His face was pale 
and he started at a run toward the courtyard in 
which was the main entrance of the house. 

"I've got to see to him, Jane. He's horribly ner- 
vous. No use in his getting himself any further 
into Raymond's black books." Steven Pryor said 
the last words over his shoulder as he passed swiftly 
in the direction of the flying figures. 

He caught up with them on the great staircase 
where Jack had stopped for a moment to expostulate 
with Dorothy. Paul stood just above them at the 
top of the stairs. 

"Let her come, Jack," he whispered, laughing. 
"I'll show her whether I'm afraid to tempt Fate or 
not!" And he turned and ran on tiptoe down the 
hall. 

The rest followed close upon his heels. They saw 
him pause an instant before the library door. He 
straightened his shoulders, opened it softly, and with 
another grin in their direction, thrust his head around 
the panel. 

"My God!" he cried, "Oh, my God!" And pull- 
ing the door shut he fell against it with arms out- 
spread, his white figure gleaming against the dark 
mahogany like a figure on a cross. 



CHAPTER III 

WHAT is It, Paul ? What is it, lad ? '' cried Doc- 
tor Pryor, leaping forward and catching the 
boy*s sinking form in his strong, supple hands. 

"It's — it's in there by the table," panted the boy, 
trembling from head to foot but striving hard to 
regain his lost self-control. "Oh, take Dottie away. 
Jack! This is no place for her. Oh, my GodP' He 
leaned heavily on the doctor's shoulder. 

John Austin caught him roughly by the arm. 

"What is it, Paul? What did you see? Ray- 
mond — is he " 

The boy bowed his head and closed his eyes while a 
shudder shook him from head to foot. 

"Dead," he whispered. 

"Take care of him, John," said Doctor Pryor, 
rapidly, in a stem, grave voice, thrusting the lad 

toward him. "I must see " The sentence was 

punctuated by the closing door. 

In a moment he returned, his face set and white, 

"He is quite dead," he said, quietly. "There isn't 
a shadow of hope." 

"Then it's as I thought," breathed John Austin, 
white to the lips. "I've been afraid something like 

this would happen ever since yesterday when " 

20 
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"Hush, John," said the doctor, sharply. "Keep 
your thoughts to yourself, for God's sake. It was 
suicide, without doubt. Best keep it as quiet as we 
can. Bad enough at that." 

He paused long enough to lock the library door, 
placing the key in an inner pocket. With his hand 
on John's arm, he drew him a few steps down the 
hall to the place where, clinging to each other, the boy 
and girl stood, pale and trembling. 

"Come downstairs, all of you," said Doctor Pryor, 
kindly. "We can do no good here." 

At the foot of the staircase stood Mrs. Norman. 
Steven Pryor went down to her swiftly. 

"John was right about the shot, Jane," he said, 
gravely. "Raymond — is dead." 

Jane Norman gasped and covered her mouth with 
her strong, white hand. Her eyes were full of hor- 



ror. 



Betty! dear Betty," she whispered. "That such 
a thing should come to her! Who will tell her?" 

"We must, Jane. We're the oldest friends she 
has. Thank God, we're here to do it. But that 
can wait. John, we must notify the Coroner at 
once. Have you any idea how to get him ? " 

"Not the slightest. But the telephone oper- 
ator " 

"Oh, I know," broke in the doctor. "Gregory's 
the man. He'll know just whom to call and won't 
make any unnecessary talk. He knows everybody 
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about here. Hope he hasn't gone back to town yet. 
rd better get him on the 'phone myself." 

In a few moments Doctor Pryor came back. Mrs. 
Norman had taken the two young people into the 
living-room. Austin still stood in the hall. 

The doctor spoke quickly: 

"Gregory was there and he'll notify the Coroner and 
the local police, direct. Then he's coming over here 
to see if he can be of any use. He insists on bringing 
over with him his old protege, Peter Clancy, the 
detective, who is visiting him. I told Gregory that 
I thought it was suicide but he said he'd bring him 
over anyway, in case he might be of service. It will 
be all right. Clancy's immensely clever and will keep 
a still tongue in his head if it proves to be suicide, 
as we think — and if it should, by any chance, turn 
out to be murder" — his voice was very serious — 
"it would be a great advantage to have a man like 
this at once, before the local police have a chance to 
muddle things. I was right, John, in saying that he 
could come.? You don't think I've been officious?" 

"No, Doctor, no," answered Jack, quickly. "Only 
since you think it's suicide, it would seem a pity to 
have a stranger " 

"He's discreet, I promise you. Gregory is very 
proud of what the young man has done, and Philip 
Gregory is a person of discernment. He wouldn't 
have suggested it if he hadn't been sure of his man. 
He and I are too good friends for that." 
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*'Well, it's just as you say, Doctor. I suppose it 
is best. If it weren't for the coincidence of " 

"Stop, John," said Steven Pryor, peremptorily. 
"Put that thought out of your head. It may be a 
reason for suicide, perhaps, I grant you that. But 
it couldn't have anything to do with " 

"Steven," Jane Norman spoke as she appeared at 
the entrance of the living-room. She moved quietly 
across the broad hall to the foot of the stairs, where 
the two men stood. "I've got those two children 
calmed down a little. They can take care of them- 
selves and each other now. Don't you think we'd 
better wake. Betty and break this horrible thing to 
her before any one comes ? I dread to do it, but the 
sooner we get it over now, the better." 

"Yes, we must tell her. We can't leave her in 
peace any longer, poor child. Are you all right, 
John ? Do you mind " 

"No, no. Doctor. Don't bother about me. FUj 
come up with you and lie down in my room until' 
these men get here. I'm afraid I am a bit knocked 
up. 

"Yes, John, get yourself together, old chap." 
Steven Pryor put his hand on the young man's 
shoulder as they all three went up the stairs together. 
"I'll call you as soon as they come." 

With a murmured word of thanks, John passed 
on to his room. 

"I wish I could spare you this, dear," said Steven, 
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softly, as they paused before the first door on the 
landing. " But I can^t get along without you when 
I can get you, you know." 

Jane Norman shook her head. The faintest 
shadow of a smile passed across her lips, leaving 
them more tenderly sad than before. She knocked 
gently at the door. There was no answer. 

"She's still asleep, poor dear," she whispered, and 
quietly opened the door. 

The room was a bedroom, charmingly appointed 
and bright with polished mahogany and quaintly 
flowered chintz. The pieces of furniture were few 
and sparsely set with comforting wide spaces be- 
tween. And the room was empty. 

"Why, I was sure she was here," said Mrs. Nor- 
man, startled. ** Perhaps she's fallen asleep on the 
chaise-longue in her sitting-room." 

With quiet footsteps they crossed the room and 
opened the door at the right. 

On the farther side of the sitting-room, crouching 
with her back to the wall, the open palms of her 
hands pressed hard against it, knelt a girl. Her 
beautiful face was set and her great eyes were wide 
open, fixed and staring. 

They did not change when Jane Norman .called her 
name, but her parted lips moved stiflBiy. 

" Is— Raymond— dead ? " 

The voice sounded rigid and hollow and as if it 
came from far away. 
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For an instant the two friends, to both of whom 
the girl was dear, gazed at each other in horror. 
How had she known? She might have heard the 
report of the pistol, but how could she be so sure 
who it was that had been hit ? 

They both knew the house well, had known it 
years before it came into the possession of Raymond 
Austin, and for a flash the same thought was in their 
minds. The room they had just left had a door be- 
tween it and Raymond Austin's suite, which con- 
sisted of a bedroom and dressing-room, and the for- 
mer opened through a small door into the library. 
. . . Had she been there? Could she have 
seen ? 

With sorrow and sympathy too deep for vrords, 
they knelt and lifted the stricken girl. At the touch 
of their gentle hands something in her consciousness 
seemed to break. She laid her head on the doctor's 
shoulder and her body was shaken by long, shuddering 
sobs, but her eyes were dry. 

They comforted her in silence for a long time. At 
last she said. 

"Tell me. I must know." 

" Raymond is dead," said Doctor Pryor, gently. 
• The slender figure, encircled by his protecting 
arm, relaxed suddenly, the head fell back — ^the 
girl had fainted. 



CHAPTER IV 

THIS is good of you, Gregory," said Doctor 
Pryor, advancing to meet a plump little old 
man, whose eyes, undimmed by years, met the 
doctor's with frank and friendly concern. "And 
this is Mr. Clancy,'* he continued, gravely, addressing 
a young man who had stood for a moment at the 
open doorway, his slight, active figure darkly sil- 
houetted against the glowing sky. 

"Glad to know any friend of Mr. Gregory's, Fm 
sure," said Clancy, his bright blue Irish eyes glancing 
at the doctor with evident interest as he shook his 
hand, "even under such terrible circumstances." 

The doctor's face was very grave and sad. 

"I'll call Captain Austin at once," he said. "The 
shock of his brother's death has been a fearful thing 
for him — for us all. He's in his room. I'll be back 
in a moment." 

The old man and the young one stood in the hall 
talking in an undertone, oppressed by the heavy si- 
lence which brooded over the house. The spacious 
hall, with its evidences of wealth and comfort, was 
deserted. No sound broke the blank stillness until 
the doctor reappeared at the head of the stairs and 
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came down quickly, closely followed by a younger 



man. 



Let me present Captain John Austin, whom I 
think you haven't met," said Steven Pryor, address- 
ing Mr. Gregory. 

"Haven't had that pleasure," said the old man, 
cordially, "but we've heard a lot about you, Captain 
Austin. The whole neighbourhood has been thrilled 
by accounts of your hair-raising adventures 'over 
there' and we're glad to welcome you amongst us." 

The gravity of John Austin's face lightened just 
perceptibly as he shook Gregory's hand. 

"And I want you to know my young friend, Peter 
Clancy," the old man continued, "a boy to be 
proud of, too, though what he did to the Boches was 
of so secret a character that it didn't get into the 
papers." 

"Glad to know you. Captain Austin," said Clancy, 
modestly ignoring his old friend's praises. 

"It's very good of you to come to our assistance, 
Mr. Clancy," said John Austin with a coldness which 
belied his words. The suggestion of the Secret 
Service, implied by Gregory, was evidently not much 
of a recommendation to the mind of an active and 
adventurous soldier. 

"Always glad to help, if I can." Clancy's tone 
was both friendly and cordial. 

"I think it will be found that my brother — killed 
himself," said Austin, heavily. 
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Doctor Pryor glanced up sharply. Was there a 
look of surprise and relief in his eyes ? If there was, 
the detective, apparently, took no notice. 

"Probably, probably. Much more common than 
- — the other thing," said Clancy. "But, perhaps, 
since Fm here, I'd better just take a look around in 
case of — ^well, of anything turning up that you don't 
expect. Might save trouble in the end. Shall we 
get to work?" he added, quietly, after a short pause. 
"The Coroner and the local police will soon be here, 
and if Fm to be of any use " 

With a slight motion of acquiescence John Aus- 
tin silently led the way. 

They passed up a few broad steps to a landing 
from either end of which the stair returned, com- 
pleting the short ascent to the second floor. Austin 
turned to his right and went on up the stairway, 
across the end of a wide hall, railed at the stair-well, 
and down a narrower passage in the east wing of the 
house. At the end he paused before a closed door 
in the left wall. 

"Doctor Pryor has the key," he said in a subdued 
voice. 

In silence the doctor unlocked and opened the 
door, and in silence the four men entered. 

The room was high and very large, occupying most 
of the east wing, with windows facing east, south, and 
west. Through them the last embers of day, suflFus- 
ing the sky, shone blood red. 
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''There/* said Doctor Pryor, pointing. 

In front of a narrow library table standing in the 
embrasure of a window part way down the room, 
half fallen from a chair, lay a ghastly figure. 

A man in the prime of Ufe, tall and well built, 
with a face which must have been handsome before 
Death's swift-winged messenger had struck it and 
made of it a thing of horror. 

" I did not move the body, of course," said Doctor 
Pryor in a low voice, "but even a layman would 
know that death was instantaneous." He pointed 
to a bullet-hole just above and back of the ear, and 
to the evidence of its shattering exit on the other 
side of the head. 

Clancy nodded without speaking. Gregory, after 
one horrified glance at the body, moved back and 
sank into a chair where he remained, a silent and 
interested spectator. 

Peter Clancy stood for a moment regarding the 
awful figure in the chair. Then, stepping back, he 
raised his head and glanced all about the room. 

"Can we have some light here? It's growing 
dark," he said. 

Doctor Pryor went back to the door and pressed a 
button. Instantly the shadows in the comers of 
the room leaped away, and all the great space lay 
clear in a blaze of light from which the poor, marred 
thing that had once been a man seemed to shrink. 
**Look! look here!" cried John Austin, suddenly. 
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and springing forward he lifted from under the 
chair on which the body rested something which 
shone dully in the Hght. "One cartridge gone from 
the dip/' he added as he rapidly drew it out. "Oh, 
my poor brother! I think I can guess " 

But Doctor Pryor had covertly touched his arm, 
and he did not finish the sentence. 

Clancy spoke sharply in a tone of authority : 

"Put back the pistol exactly where you found it, 
if you please. Captain Austin. Nothing must be 
moved before the Coroner comes." 

With a frown and a murmur of apology Austin 
knelt beside the chair and replaced the weapon. 

Clancy, after one comprehensive look at the au- 
tomatic as it lay on the floor, turned back to the 
body. 

"Your brother was left-handed. Captain Austin?" 
He spoke with a rising inflection. 

"No — I don't think that he was," John said, 
slowly. "Why do you ask?" 

"The bullet went in at the left side of the head 
and toward the back, as you see. If your brother 
killed himself, he must have done it with his left 
hand. That's perfectly clear." 

"I — see." Austin's brows drew together in an 

intent frown. " I didn't think Yes, yes. . . . 

The left side, of course. ... I see now." He 
thought a moment. Then his brow cleared and 
he turned frankly to Clancy. 
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"Mr. Clancy," he said, "I haven't seen much of 
my brother since we were boys until a few months 
ago. I can't be sure whether or not he might be 
able to use his left hand freely. I know that when 
we were boys we used to practice target shooting 
with either hand, and he may have kept it up and 
become an expert — ^who can say ? " 

"Somebody must know," said Clancy, quickly. 
"You, Doctor Pryor, you are an old friend. What 
do you say?" 

" I am a very old friend of his wife and her family, 
but I scarcely knew Raymond Austin before she 
married him a few months ago." 

"H-m-m ," said the detective, slowly. Then 

as if making up his mind, "I don't want to seem 
to be butting in in a family affair, but was there 
any reason why a man, rich and healthy as this man 
seems to have been, should commit suicide?" And 
glancing up quickly, he surprised a look exchanged 
between John Austin and the doctor. 

At the same instant, Austin, catching Clancy's 
eye, turned to Doctor Pryor and said : 

"Mr. Clancy is a man of honour, I am sure, and 
what we tell him will go no further. It makes seri- 
ous complications in a family, sometimes, Mr. 
Clancy, when the dead return to life." 

"Hush, John," interrupted the doctor, sternly. 
"It is only necessary that Mr. Clancy should under- 
stand that we are both agreed that there may have 
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been a reason why Raymond Austin should wish to 
die. That it may even have been, in part, a generous 

wish" The doctor stopped suddenly as if afraid 

that he had said too much. 

Clancy's face wore no expression except that of 
infinite candour and a desire to be of service. He 
seemed to radiate goodwill from every freckle of his 
earnest, prepossessing countenance. 

"Taking everything into consideration, it seems 
probable, then, that your brother died by his own 
hand. Captain Austin," he said. "If so, I can be 
of no further use to you, unless you would like me to 
stay and see the Coroner. It might be as well." 

The evening silence of the outer world was broken 
by the laboured panting of an inadequate engine, and 
a small car stopped at the broad steps in the middle 
of the terrace. 

"Here is the Coroner, at last," said Doctor Pryor 
with an expression of relief. 



CHAPTER V 

HE'S dead, all right/' said the Coroner, straight- 
ening his long thin back and looking down at 
the body. "If anybody has any doubts about it, 
you can take it from me, he's gone," he added, pom- 
pously, with an elaborate and mournful sigh. 

In addition to his post as Coroner he filled that of 
village undertaker and prided himself on his sym- 
pathetic bearing. 

Clancy who, like the Coroner, had been carefully 
examining the body, turned aside to conceal his con- 
tempt. 

"We were quite sure of that," said Doctor Pryor, 
gravely. 

"Yes, yes, I suppose you were." The Coroner 
spoke indulgently. 

"And how did he die? I suppose you know that, 
too," said the deputy-sheriff, a burly young farmer 
in neat plain clothes, who stood close to his colleague. 
His coat was thrown back on one side and his thumb, 
thrust through the armhole of his waistcoat, had 
pulled out the portion of his suspender to which his 
badge of office was attached and from which it 
gleamed truculently. Somewhat quicker witted 
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than his companion^ he had noted the doctor's sar- 
casm and resented it. 

"We were discussing it when you came," replied 

Doctor Pryor, gravely, "and Mr. " He met 

Clancy's eye and paused. 

"Grady," said Clancy, smoothly. "Hard name 
to remember. William Grady, at your service. 
Not much of a detective yet, I'm afraid, but hoping 
to learn." He smiled ingratiatingly. 

The deputy-sheriff melted. 

"Oh, I guess you'll get there, all right. You look 
like a bright kind of a feller. But how about this 
case? Looks like suicide to me." 

"You've said it," said Clancy, easily. 

"Looks like it, I said, but you mustn't jump too 
quick." The deputy-sheriff's attitude was judicial. 
He had read a great many detective stories of the 
cheaper sort and meant to distinguish himself, if 
possible. An opportunity like this didn't come a 
man's way every day in the year. Nothing like it 
had ever come his way before nor in all likelihood 
would ever come again. He was on his mettle. 

Captain Austin stood aside, his eyes weary and 
frowning. Gregory did not move from his chair. 
Doctor Pryor looked worn and troubled. The 
presence of these clumsy men in the chamber of 
death seemed like a desecration. 

"You must look about to see if there are any 
clues," went on the deputy-sheriff, whose name was 
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Davis. "Have you seen anything suspicious lying 
aroundy Mr. Grady?'* 

"Nothing but that/' said Clancy, pointing to the 
automatic lying almost under the centre of the chair, 
but a little over toward the left of the body. "That 
seems pretty well to fix what happened." 

"Sure does," Davis agreed, stooping to pick up the 
pistol which he held gingerly while he examined it. 
"I ain't used to these newfangled weepins. How 
do you open the thing?" he asked. 

Clancy showed him. 

"Only one shot been fired out of this," said Davis, 
alertly. "Was more'n one shot heard?" 

Doctor Pryor shook his head. 

"Only one shot," he answered. 

Davis nodded wisely and glanced about the 
room. 

"No sign of a struggle," he murmured. "Noth- 
ing here but books and books and books. Gee 
whiz ! I never seen so many books before. No place 
for anybody to hide in the room. . . • How 
about that door? Where does it go to?^' 

"To Mr. Raymond Austin's bedroom,*' said the 
doctor, resignedly. 

Davis opened the door and peeped in. 
Nobody there," he said, closing it again. 
If it was murder," suggested Clancy at his el- 
bow, "he'd hardly be sticking around, would he?" 

"Best to make sure," said, Davis indulgently. 
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"That's the door we come in by But what's that 

on the little balcony?" (He pronounced it ball- 
co-ny.) "Ain't that a door?" He stepped back 
to get a better view. 

Over his head, from side to side of the room, ran a 
light balcony giving easy access, by means of a 
small circular stairway, to the bookshelves which, at 
this end, ran to the ceiling. 

"Yes," replied the doctor. "It leads to one of the 
rooms on the third floor. This room is two stories 

high." 

"Ain't that a funny way to build a house?" said 
Davis, appealing to the Coroner who only grunted. 
He had made up his mind as to the nature of the dis- 
aster and thought Davis rather presuming. He left 
the sheriff and "Mr. Grady" to make their own in- 
vestigations and went back to talk to Captain Aus- 
tin who delighted him by placing the immediate 
care of the dead man in his hands. 

Their subdued conversation was interrupted by a 
sharp exclamation which drew their attention to the 
far corner of the room. 

Behind the small winding stair under the balcony 
a light had suddenly appeared, shining through the 
open treads. Davis's voice was raised excitedly : 

"A secret staircase, by Jinks!" he cried, turning 
back into the room. "Come and look!" 

"Nothing secret about it. It's just a private 
entrance to the library. Everybody knows about 
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ity though I believe it's seldom used now/' said 
Doctor Pryor, quietly, as he crossed the room. The 
other men followed him. 

Clancy stood by a door which opened on a stair- 
head. It was an ordinary door, in plain view once 
the circular stairway was passed. As the doctor had 
said, there was nothing secret about it. Why, then, 
for a fleeting instant, did "Mr. Grady's" face wear 
such a strange expression ? It was gone in a flash and 
no one noted it for his back was turned to the others. 

He leaned against the door-jamb, looking down the 
"secret" stairs which he, himself, had just lit by 
pressing a button in the trim. After he had pressed 
it, his hand had unconsciously moved up on the 
woodwork to steady himself as he leaned around the 
edge of the wall. His hand moved up — and stopped 
— and Qancy's whole figure stiffened. After a mo- 
ment it relaxed, and he turned to Davis who was 
again at his side. 

"Nothing would show on stone stairs — ^if there was 
anything to show," Clancy grumbled. "We're 
clean out of luck." 

He went down first in spite of this and examined 
every part of the stairs with a magnifying glass. 
Davis watched admiringly. 

"That looks like the real cheese," he said, grinning. 
"Find anything?" 

"Not a thing," said Clancy in complete disgust. 
"I guess there's nothing to find." 
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Nevertheless, after having scrutinized the handle, 
he opened the door, which was unlocked, and looked 
carefully outside. 

" Gravel ! " he exclaimed. "Ain't that hell ? Even 
an elephant wouldn't leave much of a print on that. 
Anyhow, I guess it's all bunk and there's nothing to 
find." And "Mr. Grady" closed the door and 
locked it. 



CHAPTER VI 

A CLEAR, dark night followed the cloudless 
setting of the sun. A high wind, roaring and 
beating through the trees, seemed to have swept free 
the lower spaces of the sky and far, far above, in the 
black vault, tiny, bright, rayless stars hoarded their 
light. 

The great house which Raymond Austin had for 
years coveted and finally gained, lay dark and silent, 
sheltering its shattered master. He lay now in his 
own room, uncaring and uncared for. The only 
watcher, Davis, the deputy-sheriff, left in charge, 
had made himself comfortable in the dressing-room, 
which lay between the bedroom and the hall, and 
now attested the gravity of his vigil by loud, sepul- 
chral snores. 

All the household, servants and guests alike, worn 
out with excitement, slept heavily. 

And the mistress, widowed now, what of her? 

Fainting and ill, she had been put to bed by Jane 
Norman's loving hands. Under the influence of an 
opiate, administered by Doctor Pryor, she had slept 
for some hours. When she awoke, she seemed to 
have recovered much of her natural strength, though 
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her eyes wore a haunted look and her whole face was 
still, with a tense quietness iidiich spoke of the awful 
strain she had undergone. 

With perfect sympathy and understanding of her 
character, her two old friends had refrained from 
question and had acceded to her slightest wish. 
So that when, at a late hour, she had said that she 
knew she could sleep and insisted that they should 
leave her, they acquiesced. A bell at the head 
of her bed connected with the room of her old nurse 
who slept on the top floor and she promised to use it 
in case she needed the least thing. The doctor left 
an opiate for her to take should she be wakeful and, 
at her earnest entreaty, left her to herself. 

"Better not to cross her, Jane,** said Doctor 
Pryor as they passed into the hall. "Rest and 
quiet is what she needs most, and she's too unselfish 
to be at peace if she knows that we are losing sleep 
on her account. Poor girl, poor, dear girl! There 
seems to be a horrible fatality about this country- 
side since yesterday." 

" Since yesterday ? You mean to-day ! '* 

"Yes, yes,** said the doctor, hurriedly. "I mean 
to-day.** 

He said no more until they had reached the upper 
floor on which, owing to the dismantled condition 
of the two guest-rooms on the floor below, they had 
taken up temporary quarters. There he paused in 
front of Mrs. Norman's door. 
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. "Jane, dear Jane," he said, very gently, "you look 
tired to death." He put his strong hands on her 
shoulders and gazed deep into her eyes. 

She returned his look unfalteringly, but her face 
was very sad. Ever since Steven had come back 
from doing his able part in healing shattered limbs 
and bodies in the aftermath of battle on the blood- 
stained fields of Flanders, she had been striving to 
avoid that look. Now her self-control had been 
shaken by the tragedy which had passed so close 
to the girl they both loved, and she needed the as- 
surance of strength and devotion which she saw in 
his face. It might not be fair to him, but it would 
serve to brace her waning courage. 

They stood thus for a long moment. Then Steven 
Pryor said vehemently: 

"How long is this going to last, dear? I don't 
mean Betty's troubles. We'll take them up again 

to-morrow, together. But you Oh, you brave, 

dear woman ! Why " 

"Hush, Steven. It's no use! I know you can't 
see it as I do, but I can't help the way I'm made. 
. . . I love you, Steven " 

He drew in his breath sharply and his hands tight- 
ened on her shoulders, but she went on without 
pause : 

"I think you know it — have known it ever since 
you came back. But it's no use — I " 

He tried to draw her toward him, but she resisted. 
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her firm hands on his arms keeping the distance be- 
tween them. 

"I can't talk about it to-night/' she continued^ 
wearily. "But things must remain as they are, 
Steven Some time, perhaps " 

He looked for a long time into her tired eyes. At 
last, with a deep sigh, he released her gently. 

"You're all in, poor girl," he said. "I won't 
trouble you about my old self to-night. There are 
other days coming, and you need rest. But I'm not 
going to submit patiently, dear, after what you've 
just admitted." He closed his eyes as if the light 
which he saw, far ahead, had blinded him for a mo- 
ment. Then he opened them again and looked at 
her with a half smile. "Sleep well, dear woman, 
dearest in all the world. We must hold our courage 
in both hands and see Betty through. She must be 
the first consideration for both of us now. Good- 
night, dear Jane." 

"Good-night, Steven." 

And the two friends went their several ways, 
to sleep as strong people sleep when strength will be 
needed for the service of others on the morrow. 

A faint, faint stirring in the darkness — and again 
the silence of the house was unbroken save for the 
heavy, regularly obstructed breathing of the police 
officer. The tall clock in the hall struck thrice 
and was still. 
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Again the slight stirring — and a latch, cautiously 
turned, clicked softly. 

Then the door which connected Raymond Aus- 
tin's room with the library swung slowly back and a 
large, round spot of light wavered a few feet from the 
floor. Behind it a white figure gleamed indistinctly. 
The door closed softly and, the figure advanced into 
the room. The light flashed swiftly about, disclosing 
for an instant the several walls and the floor. Then, 
with a long-drawn breath, the holder of the light 
moved quickly to the table before which Raymond 
Austin had met his death. 

The Ught fell on the table and on the floor in front 
of it. The rug which had been there had been re- 
moved with the other hideous traces of the tragedy. 

After a moment's examination the drawer of the 
table was pulled cautiously open and a slender 
white hand moved the papers it contained. 

"A-h-h!" A deep sigh. "But one, only one!" 
The whisper, though scarcely above a breath, 
was tense with agony. "Where are the others? 
I must find them! Who knows what may happen 
if others find them first! Oh, Billy, Billy!" 

The light lay clear on an open letter held in a 
trembling hand. 

"No date! And who would know that it wasn't 
written yesterday? Oh, God, God help me!" 

There had been no sound. Not the slightest hint 
of warning, but a circle of brilliant light fell suddenly 
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full upon the white figure, disclosing it from head 
to foot. 

" Betty ! Betty ! What are you doing here ? " 

*Oh, Jack, how you frightened me !" 

With a swift motion Betty Austin dropped her 
hand, still holding the letter, into the pocket of her 
white silk dressing gown as her brother-in-law ad- 
vanced down the long room. 

"Why are you here?" he repeated, sternly. "An- 
swer me, Betty." 

" I might as well ask why you are here, Jack," she 
answered with courage. "Why are you?" 

"I couldn't sleep, and I heard someone moving. 
I had to find out what it was." 

"You heard me. Jack?" 

"Yes." 

"And I thought I had been so quiet. ... I 
was restless, and I didn't want to disturb any- 
body " 

"And so you came here, Betty, of all places in the 
world. And through that room where he lies! 
You did come that way, didn't you?" 

"I thought someone might hear me if I came 
through the hall." Her voice sounded far away 
and tired — deadly tired. "I didn't Want to dis- 
turb " 

He placed his electric torch on the table and came 
close to her. With a quick movement he caught the 
hand which was hidden in her pocket and drew it out. 
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"I saw you try to hide it," he whispered as he 
held her hand and the letter closed in his. "What 
is it, Betty? I only want to help you, dear! Is it 
from Wainwright ? I won't look at it, but you must 
tell me. He was here this afternoon. That much I 
know. And, of course, I've heard his story — and 
yours. Dorothy told me when there was no thought 
of his coming back. Oh, forget him, dear, forget 
him! You must not think of him any more — after 
this! You knew that he was here, too — ^then — at 
the time the thing happened — didn't you?" 

A spasm of pain crossed the girl's heavy-lidded 
eyes and made them look quite black, but she said 
no word. 

"You know what I've known all along. There 
can be no doubt about the facts — but it seems now 
that we can make it appear that Raymond died by 
his own hand. The Coroner is quite convinced. 
So, apparently, is the detective that old Gregory 
insisted on bringing over with him " 

"A detective! I didn't know " 

"Yes, but I think he's harmless. He was a Secret 
Service man during the war and has just come back, 
I understand. He seemed a rather decent sort of 
chap in spite of being a spy, and it wasn't hard to con- 
vince him. I gave him a hint about Wainwright " 

The girl looked up at his face with terror in her 
eyes. 

"Don't be afraid, dear," Austin continued, ten- 
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derly. "He was almost certain to learn something 
of the story, and I only suggested it when he asked, 
point blank, if there was any reason why Raymond 
should have taken his own life. It seemed safest. 
There had to be a reason. I did only what was best 
for you. I had no thought but for you, believe 
me!" 

Betty Austin looked up into the fervent, dominant 
face bent above her. Her long, dark hair swept 
about her shoulders. The soft white folds of her neg- 
ligee clung to her delicate, supple figure. She was 
very near 

With a smothered cry Jack Austin took her sud- 
denly in his arms and held her fast. 

"Oh, my darling, my darling," he whispered with 
his lips against her hair. "Forget it all, my dearest! 
Forget Raymond, whom you never could have loved, 
I know — and forget this other man who has done — 
what he has done. Put all the old life behind you. 
There is nothing in it now that it will not pain you 
to remember. I, who have seen you wincing under 
the lash of Raymond's bitter sarcasm and cold, fiend- 
ish temper, I want to see you free from it all — and 
happy — as I could make you if you belonged — be- 
longed to me. . . . Oh, I love you, love you, 
love you! I would go through hell to get youj 
This is not the time or place, I know — I ought not to 
speak yet. ... I ought to wait. . • . But 
It isn't in me". . . . He crushed her against his 
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breast. She could hear the heavy, uneven beating 
of his heart through the folds of his thick robe. 

She was too worn out, too exhausted to struggle. 
She lay still and passive in his arms while the 
flood of his passion poured over her like a sea 
when the dykes have been rent asunder. Her face 
was very white and her eyes burned through him 
when, at last, the torrent of words ceased and he 
forced her chin upward so that she met his passionate 
gaze. 

"You — you'll help me to save Billy Wainwright,*' 
she whispered, panting. 

"I will, so help me God,'' he said, and bending, 
crushed her lips against his own. 

The girl did not flinch, but when he at length 
released her, she staggered a little and groping, leaned 
on the table for support. 

"What shall I do with this?" She raised, as if 
it where a great weight, the letter which she still held 
in her hand. 

" Bum it as quickly as you can. You had a fire in 
your room to-night?" 

She nodded. 

" Bum it completely, and put the ashes in the fire- 
place. Then no one will know." He spoke swiftly, 
with strong, sure command. 

But there were others. Raymond — he surprised 
She hesitated. "Jack, you will help me?" 
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Yes," hurriedly. 
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" Billy was here last night. . . . Late. . . . 
I wanted to return his letters. . . . Raymond 
went away. . . . But he must have come back 
without my knowing it. . . . We were in the 
living-room. It was dark. . . . They strug- 
gled. . . . Billy, in his condition, was no match 
for Raymond. ... He got the letters. . . ." 

Jack's eyes never left her face. 
We must find them/' he said. "They may be 
He turned to the half-open drawer. 

"No, they're not there," she said, dully. 

"Are you sure?" He ransacked the drawer and 
turned back to her with a helpless gesture. "They 
may be anywhere — in his room, perhaps. But we 
can do nothing to-night. It's too dangerous. Go 
to bed, sweetheart, and sleep in peace. We'll find 
them to-morrow. Though it won't be necessary. 
I'm sure that there's no danger now. Leave if to 
me. . . . Can you go back this way?" His 
hand was on the bedroom door. " It would be safer, 
perhaps." 

With a long sigh Betty Austin raised her head and 
drew her slight figure to its full height. 

"I can do anything that is best," she said. 

He, also, threw back his head and squared his 
shoulders, gazing at her with the admiration of cour- 
age for courage. 

Silently he opened the door and crossed the room 
with her, neither of them looking to right or left. 
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Then he opened her own door with great care and, 
when she had passed through, closed it softly. 

For many minutes after John Austin had retired 
to his room there was no sound in all the length of 
the great library. The pale starlight glimmered 
more faintly outside and the wind, which rests at 
dawn, was stilled. The wisdom of all the ages, 
garnered in many volumes, looked down from the 
high walls, voiceless witnesses of the restless passions 
of men, unheeding and unheeded. 

After a time, without a sound, a man rose from 
the floor of the balcony and slipped noiselessly down 
the little winding stair and through the door at its 
foot. Like a wraith, he passed down the stone stairs 
and out into the open air. 

Stooping, he felt with his hand the turf at the side 
of the gravel path and seeming satisfied, stepped 
forth upon the thick grass boldly. 



CHAPTER VII 

I WANT to have a little talk with you, Jane, 
before Betty wakes up,'* said Steven Pryor as he 
and Mrs. Norman rose from the breakfast table, 
where they had tried, for each other's sake, to make a 
pretense of eating. "Fm glad she's sleeping late, 
poor girl. Nothing else would do her so much good. 
Come out into the fresh air. It will cheer you up. 
The morning is glorious." 

The doctor's face was pale and worn. His clear 
gray eyes that had looked on so much sorrow and 
suffering were tired and sad and his clean-cut lips 
were pressed firmly together. 

"I hope those two children will take a real long 
walk as I told them to. This has been a terrible ex- 
perience for them ^Yes, Parker," the doctor broke 

off as they met the butler in the hall. ''What is it ?" 

"A wire for Mrs. Norman, sir." 

"Thank you, Parker." Jane Norman took the 
yellow envelope from the tray and turned to Steven 
with a quizzical smile. "What does she say, Steven i 
Will you bet?" 

"That she won't come, please God," he answered, 
devoutly. 

so 
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She opened the message and read aloud : 

Prostrated by news. Impossible to come. Thankful you 
and S. (That's you» Steven) and D. (that's Dorothy) are with 
my child. Will fly to her when able. Love. 

Gwendoline Boswell. 

"Now isn^t that just like her, Steven? How can 
she dare to be * prostrated* when our dear old Betty 
needs us all so much.? And she's done everything 

in the world for her mother, even Oh, what's the 

use " 

"Well, thank heaven, she isn't coming, anyway," 
said Doctor Pryor, fervently. "We're spared that 
much. We'll stay and see Betty through, Jane." 

"Of course, Steven." 

They had passed out on to the terrace and she 
glanced up at the windows of the west wing. 

"John's still asleep, evidently," she said with a 
motion toward the drawn curtains. 

The doctor nodded, and they said no more until 
they had reached the driveway where they began to 
pace slowly up and down, breathing in gratefully 
the crisp autumn air. 

"They can see us from the house if they want us," 
he said and fell silent, studying her pale face, his 
own full of concern. At last he broke out fiercely: 

"I can't help it, Jane. I can't help it! It wasn't 
what I brought you out here for, but I must speak! 
It isn't right, dear. It isn't right that we should 
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waste what there is left to us of life! We could be 
so happy! God, how I want you! And IVe waited 
so long to hear you say what you said last night. 
Do you think Fm made of stone ? We could do so 
much together, you and I. And you're sticking out 
a lonely existence for what — ^will you tell me? Just 
an idea." 

"It isn't just an idea, Steven." Her face, worn 
with emotion, was sad but determined. " It's a work- 
ing principle. When I promised for better or worse, 
until death " Her voice trailed off to silence. 

The sun threw transparent golden shadows on the 
grass. The wind whipped the black-blue waters of 
the bay into pointed criss-crosses of white. They 
could hear the crisp rush of waves among the pebbles 
of the beach below the road and, as they turned 
toward the north, they could see the water foaming 
white against the rocks of the break-water near the 
end of the point. 

"It was a mad infatuation, that I grant you," Jane 
Norman resumed at last, "but I thought I loved 
him. ... I didn't know. . . . And he 
needed me. He was so unhappy — and so weak. I 
realize it now, so weak. All the more, he needed me. 
And that's a strong appeal to a girl who, in her inex- 
perience, thinks herself strong enough for two." She 
smiled a little bitterly, not looking at him, and 
shrugged her shoulders. "Pity — and passion. That 
was all there was ... I know now. And only 
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the pity left, after all these years. . . . He was 
my child, Steven!" She looked at him now, throw- 
ing out her hands with an impetuous gesture. "The 
only child I had. I guarded and helped him — 

and when he took that money from the bank He 

meant to pay it back, Steven. Fm sure. He had 
been speculating wildly — and I never knew. And 
then he disappeared and they failed to trace him. 
I only heard from him once " 

"Money, of course," interrupted Steven Pryor, 
grimly. 

"Yes. He was poor and ill. I wired the money 
and went to him. He was gone again — and I 
haven't seen him since. I don't know whether 
he's alive or dead. But until I know, Steven, until 
I know that he doesn't need me any more " 

"And what about me?" said Steven, despond- 
ently. "A divorce would be easy to get in the cir- 
cumstances. And I need you, too*" 

Jane Norman looked at him with a sad smile, and 
shook her head. 

"You don't need me, Steven. You only want 
me. You are strong and have your own fine, help- 
ful life to lead. But I — oh, Steven, sometimes I'm 
very tired of being good. Help me to do the thing 
I know to be right. There would be no happiness 
for either of us if I failed. Believe me. I would 
make you miserable. . . . And if Bruce should 
come back." 
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"He never will. He wouldn't dare." 

"Don't talk about it, Steven. Fve made up my 
mind. Fve argued it out with myself through long, 
sleepless nights. He trusted me — always. . . . 
I said I would never fail him . . . and I never 
will." 

There was finality in her look and gesture, and 
Steven Pryor fell into a brooding silence. After 
awhile, with a great effort, he roused himself. 

"I am in your hands, Jane," he said, his voice 
vibrant with feeling. "Do with me as you will. I 
have my work, thank God ! It has stood by me all 
these years and it will stand by me to the end. . . . 
And we are friends, the best friends," he smiled, 
whimsically, "that were ever seen on sea or land. 
And now," he added after a slight pause and in a 
different tone, "we must stop thinking about our- 
selves. There are other people in the world far 
worse off than we are and perhaps, together, we can 
help some of them a little." 

Again he paused, and they took two or three turns 
up and down before he spoke : 

"You know how I hate to tell you anything to 
distress you, dear, but you'll have to learn it some 
time and Fd rather you'd hear it from me. I was 
going to tell you yesterday afternoon but so much 

happened " He passed his hand through his 

thick gray hair and went on: "You were saying 
only the other day that you thought it strange that 
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Alice Hull hadn't been over to see you though you'd 
written to tell her you were coming down. I didn't 
know myself then why she never came." 

"Ohy don't tell me that anything has happened to 
dear little Alice, Steven. That would be too much," 
cried Jane, raising distressed eyes to the doctor's face. 
"I haven't seen her for five years or more but I've 
never forgotten her. She was such a dear child ! " 

"And you did so much for her. I remember well 
all about it, Jane. That's why I hate to tell you, 
but I must." He paused an instant, then went on 
quickly: "I told you yesterday afternoon that I 
had been out on a case the night before." 

"Alice!" 

"Yes. The poor child was very ill and her father 
came for me. He knew I was resting down here but 
he guessed rightly that I wouldn't refuse to help 
him. And he couldn't call in a local man. He's 
very proud " 

"Steven!" There was a look of fear and a dawn- 
ing, unwelcome comprehension in her eyes. 

Doctor Pryor nodded slowly. 

"She — and her child — died that night," he said, 
sadly. "She died with her father's arms about her. 
He was a good father to her — but he's bitter, bitter as 
death. I want you to go to him. You were a great, 
friend of his in the old days and I know you could do 
more with him now than any one else. He must 
not talk, for his own sake he must not." 
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Jane Norman stared at him, uncomprehending. 

"Don't you see, Jane? Can't you guess? The 
father of Alice's child died under suspicious cir- 
cumstances/' he nodded in the direction of the 
house, "yesterday evening." 

Jane gasped and caught her lower lip between her 
strong, white teeth. 

"Raymond Austin!" she breathed, bitterly. "And 
he could bring Betty here! The cynical, cold- 
hearted beast! Is there no decency in men?" 

"Very little in him, I'm afraid. He was sure that 
Alice and her father wouldn't talk — and they 
haven't. He may not even have known about the 
child. At any rate, he met his just deserts and I, 
for one, have no pity to waste upon him. The Cor- 
oner thinks he shot himself and so, apparently, do 
the rest. I did, myself, at the very first. But, Jane, 
did you ever see Raymond use his left hand freely 
as most men use the right? Did you ever see him 
eat with it, or write with it? You have seen him 
shoot. Did you ever see him shoot with it?" 

"No. Certainly not. Why do you ask?" 

"The wound in his head was here." The doctor 
put his finger on a spot just above and back of his 
ear. **The course of the bullet was straight through 
the head. I didn't realize myself what it meant till 
that clever young friend of Gregory's pointed it out. 
I was too completely stunned by what I saw when I 
first went into the library. One can't think of that 
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sort of thing in connection with people one knows. 
Well, when Clancy pointed it out I saw, at once, 
what it meant. Now, look here, Jane. Supposing 
anything so unnatural as that a man bent on suicide, 
and holding a pistol in his right hand, would turn 
his head and inflict a wound on the left side, the 
course of the bullet would be necessarily toward the 
back. You see that, don't you? There's no ques- 
tion about it. Either he fired that pistol with his 
left hand, which I believe was impossible, or — he 
was murdered.*' 

Jane Norman shuddered. 

"And you think George Hull '* 

"No, no! I only want you to use your influence 
to keep him quiet. He might harm himself if he 
talks just now. I don't suspect him in the least. I 
almost wish I could!*' 

"Why, Steven, Steven, how can you say a thing 
like that?" 

Doctor Pryor looked back at the house sadly. 

"I am thinking of Betty," he said. "Fve seen 
her grow to womanhood, and Fve loved her as you 
have, Jane!" He turned suddenly and took both 
her hands in his. "You know all my heart! Fve 
shared all my joys and sorrows with you since we were 
children. You are so wise and brave. Help me now. 
You will see clearer than I can and Fm worried, 
worried to death." 

She looked at him, questionmg, troubled, but 
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ready with all her heart and mind to give him the 
help he required. 

"Tell me, Steven," she said, quietly. 

"Jane, when Billy Wainwright told me, yester- 
day morning, that he had hurt himself by a fall, I 
accepted it as a matter of course. But when I ex- 
amined him, I found that his injuries were those of a 
man who has been hurt in a brutal struggle. They 
weren't actually dangerous, but must have been ter- 
ribly painful. He was quite all right when he was 
over here at tea-time, so that, whatever it was, it 
happened afterward — probably during the night. 
It set me to thinking, naturally. You remember 
that Raymond had come back, unexpectedly, in his 
car. I could think of no one else who could have 
felt any enmity against the boy, and who but a beast 
like Raymond would have attacked a man whose 
wounds were known to be imperfectly healed ? Billy 
made no further explanation, though he must have 
known that I could not be deceived; and I, of course, 
asked for none." 

"We both know, Steven, that they had cause to 
hate each other. But we can only guess at what 
might have happened, and even granting all you 
say " 

"That isn't all, Jane. When I left Billy, he prom- 
ised that he would stay quiet all the afternoon and I 
believe that, at the time, he meant what he said. I 
went for a long walk. I wanted to have time to sort 
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things out before I saw Raymond again, and I had 
made up my mind that in spite of my affection for 
Betty, I couldn't stay another night under the roof 
of a man who had done — all that he had done. I 
couldn't sit at the same table with him and eat his 
salt, knowing what I knew — about Alice Hull — and 
everjrthing. I determined to have it out with Ray- 
mond and to tell you. It seemed best to do that, 
on Betty's account. And then to go into town at 
once, in my car. I was hardly thinking of Billy when 
I passed his house on my way back. Just hoped 
that he was sleeping and would be all right again 
soon — and when I turned into the road, what was my 
surprise to see him go through at the little gate in 
the woods over there and strike into the path that 
leads up to the east side of the house. I saw him 
plainly, though he did not see me. There could be 
no mistake. I thought Betty must have sent for 
him and I expected to find him here before me. The 
path is a short cut, but I always did hate to walk on 
gravel. I wasn't in any particular hurry so I came 
around by the shore road. When I found that he 
wasn't here, I said nothing for I feared, God help me, 
that he and Betty might have planned to meet some*- 
where in the grounds. Youth is youth, and Heaven 
knows fate has treated them cruelly." 

There was silence between them for a moment. 
It was impossible to evade or belittle the significance 
of the doctor's words. The coincidence of time and 
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place was too serious. Jane Norman faced it with 
knitted brows. After a time she raised her head. . 

"I see what's in your mind, Steven, but I don't 
believe it," she said, with a lift of her firm chin. "I 
don't believe it for an instant. We've both known 
Billy Wainwright and his father and mother before 
him, and when did we ever know any of them to do 
a dishonorable deed? Billy was always a manly, 
straightforward boy with the courage and decency of 
his race. When the Lusitania was torpedoed, he 
did not wait for his country to rouse itself but went 
to Canada and enlisted as a common soldier. Not 
from recklessness and a love of adventure as so 
many did. He told me, just before he went, with 
such quiet simplicity, that he hated being a soldier, 
but he felt that no decent man could stay out of the 
war. He was so bitter about America's slowness in 
going in that he didn't let any one know who he was, 
further than his name. Billy thought it unpatriotic 
to imply that his sense of honour was greater than 
his country's. And it was an English Colonel who 
wrote to Betty — and such a letter, too! This is 
beside the point, perhaps, but do you think a man 
like that capable of murder .?" 

Not then, certainly," said Doctor Pryor, wearily. 
But he's been through so much since. I know! 
I saw in the hospitals, during the war, what you 
never could believe. He suffered from deliqum and 
amnesia over there, and when he came back he found 
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the girl he loved married to a man he had reason^ 
already, to hate. And who can tell how account- 
able he is ? " 

"Well," said Jane Norman, firmly, with a generous 
flush on her handsome face, "if you think that Billy 
Wainwright is a criminal whether he^s sane or not, 
we differ for the first time, Steven. Til never be- 
lieve it, never!" 

Doctor Pryor gazed at her for a moment, earn- 
estly. Then a light broke over his face. Every 
trace of fear and doubt was routed by the steadfast 
confidence in her eyes. 

"God bless you for saying that, dear old Jane,'* 
he cried, fervently wringing her hands. "I don't 
believe it myself! " 



CHAPTER VIII 

DO YOU know Lieutenant Wainwright well 
enough, Mr. Gregory, to call on him without 
any tall hat and stick business?" It was Peter 
Clancy who spoke, and he looked as carefree and 
cheerful as the morning. 

"Why, yes, Peter, of course. I knew his father 
well. I visited them down here. That's how I came 
to know about this place. He used to own the 
house we were in yesterday '* 

"You mean Lieutenant Wainwright^s father owned 
the Austin place?'* 

"Why, yes. Nobody around here calls it that. 
It was named *The Cedars' long ago, on account 
of all those cedars that grow around the back of 
the house, but the natives still refer to it as the Wain- 
wright place." 

"H-m-m," said Peter. "How long ago did it 
change hands?" 

"About five years or so ago. Pretty sad thing, too. 
Will Wainwright (Fm speaking of the father) was as 
fine a man as ever stepped, but he didn't know a 
great deal about business. He inherited a lot of 
property, mostly real estate. Owned a big farm 
here. The little house Billy lives in was the old 
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farmhouse. All he has left now, poor boy. There 
was a good deal of gossip going about at the time the 
Wainwrights lost their money. The father died 
soon after, and a lot of people said that he'd been 
cheated out of it. But I know that nothing was 
proved against Raymond Austin. He got the big 
house, anyway, and has been very public-spirited 
about village improvements and that sort of thing. 
He never lived here, exactly. Came down pretty 
often, though, and always kept part of the house 
in commission. Very different from what it was 
in the old days. The Wainwrights kept open house 
all summer long. I wasn't exactly intimate with 
Will Wainwright but I was invited there often and 
often. And there was always a houseful of charming 
people. Doctor Steven Pryor, for example — ^and the 
Colts and the Braytons and lots of others; among 
them Mrs. Boswell and her daughter, Betty, who 
married this Raymond Austin. I never did like the 
mother much — one of those has-been-rich-and-can't- 
stand-being-poor sort of people — and she was what 
I call an invincible talker. But Betty was as charm- 
ing and simple and unspoiled as any young girl you'd 
ever wish to see. Then there was Jane Porter, 
Mrs. Norman she is now. Married a scamp who de- 
serted her. Fine, clever girl I She What, have 

you finished already, lad?" the old man broke off 
as Clancy rose from the table. ''I thought^ from 
the way you started in, that you'd keep it up for an 
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hour. I like to see young people enjoy good food. 
Sign of good health and a clear conscience." 

He clapped Peter on the shoulder as the younger 
man rose from his chair. Gregory, who had finished 
his breakfast some time before and had been walking 
slowly up and down the sunny room, smoking a cigar, 
now linked his arm in Peter's, and the two men went 
out onto the porch. 

"It*s good to have you back, lad," said the old 
man, affectionately. " I think I was pretty generous 
to share you with those people last night," he waved 
his cigar in the general direction of "the Cedars." 
"I thought it might turn out to be something inter- 
esting in your line, possibly, but it looks now as if 
it must have been suicide, as they thought. The 
discharged pistol on the floor by the body — and all." 

"Yes," said Peter, slowly. "Yes. If someone 
can testify that he was accustomed to shoot with 
his left hand. Someone who would know — his 
wife, perhaps " 

"Yes, she would know, of course, poor girl. But 
they said she was ill from the shock last night, and 
no wonder. She may not be well enough to testify 
at the inquest " 

"An affidavit from her ought to be enough to con- 
vince a native Coroner's jury. She was known and 
liked about here?" 

"Oh, yes. All the Wainwrights' intimate friends 
were very popular." 



it' 
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Then nobody would have any cause to make 
trouble, and a verdict of suicide would be the best 
thing for her and the soonest forgotten/* 

Peter rose from his chair and walked restlessly up 
and down the porch. At length he paused beside 
his host. 

"Well, how about a little morning stroll.?" he 
asked. "I don't like to chuck a hint that while IVe 
been away youVe been growing ung-bung-pung — 
as we learned to say in France " 

The old man rose and kicked back his chair. 

"I'll walk as far as you like and as long as you 
like, my lad," he said with pride, stepping briskly 
into the hall from which he presently emerged with 
Clancy's cap in his hand and an old Panama set 
at a rakish angle on his head. 

Peter walked with his cap off, the bright sun 
glinting on his thick red hair. He looked as unlike a 
professional detective as it was possible to imagine 
as he paced beside the old man, whom he amused 
by his lack of knowledge of country life, customs, and 
pursuits. 

There was no immediate object suggested for their 
morning stroll, but Clancy turned to the right when 
they reached the road and to the left when they 
came to a crossroad, idly, with no apparent purpose. 
But when they had walked some distance, he went 
back to the subject of Lieutenant Wainwright. 

"I heard a good deal about him over there," he 
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was saying. "We Secret Service men get hold of a 
lot that doesn't get into the papers and, of course, 
everybody knew that he got the English D. S. O. 
Not so many Americans can make a roar about hav- 
ing won that. Fd like to meet him, anyway." 

"Well, there's no reason why you shouldn't. 
His house is just around the turn. We might drop 
in now. We don't stand on ceremony in the coun- 
try." 

"All right, if you think he won't mind," said 
Peter, innocently, and a few minutes later they were 
walking up a narrow, worn brick path between thick 
hedges of box, toward an old Dutch farmhouse half 
hidden in untrimmed vines. 

"I always think there's something extra generous 
about the honeysuckle," said Gregory, pointing to 
the drooping tendrils, starred with white and yellow 
-flowers, which hung over the door. "It's the only 
thing I know of that almost always blooms twice in 
the year in these parts. Sort of makes you think of a 
good woman, flowers full in the spring and then 
blooms more quietly in the fall when the heat of 
summer has gone by. Always reminds me of my 
mother, somehow." He broke ofi^ a little cluster 
of the flowers and snifi^ed them luxuriously before 
he placed them in his buttonhole and turned to lift 
the knocker on the half-open door. 

In a moment an elderly woman answered his 
summons. She was neatly dressed and had a pleas- 
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ant, homely face which broke into smiles when she 
saw Mr. Gregory. 

"And how do you do, sir," she said, heartily. 
"Mr. Willie certainly will be glad to see you — and 
any friend of yours, Fm sure," with a kindly glance 
at Peter. "He hasn't been well, the poor boy. I 
made him have his breakfast in bed but he's up now 
and rU call him." 

"I hadn't heard he was ill," said Gregory, sym- 
pathetically. "Fm afraid Fm a poor neighbour. 
But we're glad to have him back, well or ill, aren't 
we, Mrs. Baker?" 

The old woman clasped her hands and raised 
her eyes with an expression which spoke volumes. 

" If Mr. Wainwright isn't well, "said Peter, partly 
to Gregory, partly to the old servant, "perhaps we'd 
better come some other day. Has he been ill long?" 

"Well, you know, sir," said Mrs. Baker, "he was 
treated terrible bad by them awful Germans, but he 
seemed pretty good when he got here at last. That 
was only the day before yesterday. But that night 
he went out for a walk and tripped over something 
in the dark and got a bad fall. I went over for Doc- 
tor Pryor first thing in the morning and Mr. Willie 
was laid up nearly all day. After the Austins' man 
come over with a note for him he went out for a walk. 
But I think he done too much for he came in just at 
sunset as white as my apron and went right up to his 
room. He wouldn't take any supper, but he ate his 
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breakfast pretty good this morning and I'm sure he'd 
be glad to see you both. It'll make him feel better 
to see folks, I think. I'll go up and ask him." 

"Thank you," said Gregory, "but don't insist, 
Mrs. Baker, there's a good woman. Tell him I'll 
understand." 

Gregory, familiar with the house, turned into a 
long, low room, sparsely but comfortably furnished 
with faded chintz and old mahogany. They had 
been seated only a few minutes when a step was 
heard on the stair and a man appeared in the door- 
way. 

He was young, not more than thirty, but his 
face was pale and lined with suffering. Not above 
middle height and slender, he held himself so well 
as to seem much taller than he really was. He 
had clear brown eyes, a straight, short nose, well- 
cut lips, and a determined jaw and chin. As he ad- 
vanced to greet Gregory, his expression showed so 
much cordial appreciation of the qualities of the 
old man that Clancy was prepossessed, perhaps in 
spite of himself. 

After he had been presented in form, Peter un- 
ostentatiously took charge of the conversation and 
led it through various phases of the war, dwelling 
on his admiration of Wainwright's part in it, an ad- 
miration apparently as sincere as it was well, though 
colloquially, expressed. 

They talked at length of men they had both known. 
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and Gregory listened with vivid interest. Peter 
spoke little of himself. What he did say implied a 
diplomatic mission without suggesting the Secret 
Service. And when Gregory, in pride of his protege, 
made a remark tending to disclose Peter's pro- 
fession, that astute young man adroitly turned the 
conversation to a question of the League of Nations 
and from that to disarmament. 

This led to a discussion of fighting forces, arms in 
general and, at last, to a comparison of the merits 
of the inventions of the different countries during 
the period of the war. 

"I was telling Mr. Gregory last night," said Peter, 
"that, though it's nothing very new, our automatic 
pistol is the best in the world." The old man opened 
his eyes wide, but meeting Peter's glance, looked 
puzzled and said nothing. "He's such a hay-seed 
that he hasn't ever examined an automatic and I 
haven't mine with me. Is yours anywhere about? 
I'd like to show him the fine points of a real pistol." 

"Why — yes," said Wainwright, hesitating slightly. 
"I think I left it upstairs. I'll go and see, if you'll 
excuse me." 

Not until the sound of footsteps could be heard on 
the upper floor did Gregory find his voice. 

"What the devil are you after, Peter?" he asked. 

Clancy, looking hard at him, held up a warning 
finger. Almost immediately Wainwright returned, 
carrying an ordinary officer's service pistol in his 
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hand. Peter thanked him and pulling out the car- 
tridge clip, carefully explained the mechanism to 
Gregory who stared at him blankly, being already 
perfectly familiar with its every detail. 

There was one cartridge missing from the clip. 
Peter replaced the clip and, still holding the weapon 
in his hand, glanced at the muzzle. 

"Much hunting down here?" he asked, casually. 
"I see you've been letting this little dog bark at 
something lately." 

"Yes," said Wainwright, slowly. "Td forgotten 
it, but I did take a pot shot at a rabbit down in the 
woods the morning I came home. I missed him, 
but, since it's against the law to shoot them in Octo- 
ber, it was just as well that I didn't hit him." 

Peter's face wore no expression at all as he handed 
the weapon back to its owner, who slipped it into his 
pocket. 

"Well, Mr. Wainwright, we saw plenty of blood 
and death over there to last us our lives, didn't we ? " 
said Peter. "Seems a pity that a quiet neighbour- 
hood like this can't escape its share of 'em even in a 
time of peace." 

Wainwright had paused halfway across the room to 
light a cigarette. While Peter was speaking, he 
struck a match and held it between his fingers. Peter 
noticed that the flame of the match wavered as if 
in a strong draught though the air in the room was 
still. 
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Wainwright eyed him sharply, but no child's face 

was ever more guileless than Peter's. 

"You mean — Raymond Austin's " 

"Suicide, yes. Terrible, wasn't it? And the 

widow young and beautiful, they tell me " 

The match had burned down till the flame touched 

Wainwright's fingers. He dropped it on the floor 

without looking at it and automatically put his foot 

on it and ground it into the rug. 

"Yes," he said, slowly. "It was a hideous thing." 
"Was he a friend of yours.?" asked Peter, showing 

a readiness to be sympathetic if such were the 



case. 



No, not exactly. Though I knew him." Wain- 
wright spoke absently. 

"Surprising how fast news travels in the country," 
said Peter^ after a slight pause, in a conversational 
tone. "It only happened at sunset, I believe, but 
we heard about it early in the evening. When did 
you hear it ? Last night ? " 

Wainwright nodded. The cigarette in his hand 
was still unlighted. His eyes were on the floor. 
He seemed preoccupied. 

"I've always heard that things got around in the 
country faster than they do in town, but this is the 
first time I've seen it happen," said Peter. "In New 
York we have to wait for the papers, and " 

Gregory had risen from his chair. 

"I think we'd better trot along, Peter," he said. 
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"Take care of yourself, Billy. You don't look well, 
lad. Take things easy for awhile and this good 
air will set you up. You'll soon be yourself again." 

Wainwright roused himself, said "good-bye" to 
the old man, and held out his hand to Peter who took 
it with no apparent reluctance. In fact, he hoped, 
with great cordiality, that Lieutenant Wainwright 
would soon be as fit as if he'd never heard of a Boche. 

When they had reached the road, Gregory turned 
on his young friend. 

"What was all that fooling about the pistol for, 
Peter.?" he asked, sharply. "I want you to under- 
stand that Billy Wainwright is a friend of mine, and 
I tell you frankly that I didn't like it." 

Peter's face was grave and stern and his square 
jaw was set. 

"I can't tell you about it yet," he said. "I will 
some day — and that soon. But don't be afraid. 
No innocent man is going to suffer if I can help it. 
Justice plays no favourites." 

And with this enigmatical remark Peter fell silent. 



CHAPTER IX 

« 

PETER'S silence remained unbroken for some 
time and Gregory was too troubled and angry 
to make any further remarks. He knew Peter of 
old and could trust him not to go far wrong, but 
there was much about the morning call which dis- 
turbed him and left him totally in the dark. That 
their casual stroll had had a premeditated end was 
now clear. What the end was, Gregory could only 
infer. He would dearly have liked to question Peter, 
but he knew from experience that it would be of no 
use. 

His anger slowly faded, and he was about to turn to 
Peter with some conciliatory remark when, at a bend 
of the road, they came upon Mrs. Baker who, in 
spite of her years, was walking briskly ahead of 
them in the direction of the village. 

Peter said something under his breath which 
sounded like " Bun chance ! " and when Gregory would 
have passed with a word of greeting to the old wo- 
man, checked him by a touch on his arm and ac- 
commodated his own pace to hers, forcing Gregory 
to do the like. 

"It's a peach of a morning, Mrs. Baker, isn't it?" 

73 
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said Peter, pulling off his cap. "Can't I carry 
your basket for you since we seem to be going the 
same way ? " 

"I'm just going into the village to do my market- 
ing," she said, "so the basket's empty and light, 
thank you, sir. They mostly brings things out to 
us. The telephone's been out of order for nearly a 
week and anyway, when it comes to a steak, I says to 
Mr. Carr, I says, * Steak is steak, you think, cut it 
where you will. But there's steak and steak, I knowy 
and I'll see it cut myself,' I says. And steak the 
price it is, sir! And Mr. Willie just home, and all, 
why wouldn't I be particular?" 

"You're quite right, Mrs. Baker. If there's one 
person in the world you can't trust, it's a butcher. 
But the basket'U be heavy coming back. Wasn't 
there someone you could send?" 

"No, sir. There's nobody just now. My son 
Frank, he went away yesterday, or last evening, 
rather. He'd only been back a little while, too. 
And good service he done on the other side," the 
mother's pride beamed in her eyes; "as good as any 
gentleman, be he who he may — except Mr. Willie, 
of course. He might 'a' done better — I don't know. 
They both done their duty, anyway, like true men." 

"Sure they did," said Peter, cordially. 

"And who's to blame the boys if they get a bit 
restless after they've been back awhile? It's terri- 
ble dull for 'em in a quiet place like this. Never 
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any excitement. And then/' she rambled on after a 
slight pause and a glance into the sympathetic face of 
her listener, "there was Alice Hull. Frank was aw- 
ful fond of Alice before he went away to fight, and she 
seemed to like him, as boys and girls do. I don't 
know how much — but she seemed to Hke him, and I 
know he set an awful lot of store by her. Well, sir, 
she died night before last, poor girl." 

"Too bad, too bad," said Gregory. "I'm sorry 
to hear that, Mrs. Baker. I am, indeed. I haven't 
seen her this summer but I remember her very well. 
A beautiful girl. Very pretty manners and well edu- 
cated, too." 

"Yes, sir. She was all of that. Mrs. Norman, 
that used to visit at *the Cedars' in the old days, 
she took a fancy to Alice when she was a little girl, 
and when Alice was about sixteen Mrs. Norman paid 
for her to be taught in a good business school in 
Brooklyn. She done well, too. Had a good posi- 
tion and came out every week to spend Saturday 
afternoon and Sunday with her father, which is 
more'n most young girls would do." 

"Then that's why I haven't seen her this summer," 
said Gregory. 

"No, sir, it ain't. I wish it was. She had to give 
up her place some time in the summer and come 
home. Neighbours didn't begin to talk and gossip 
till a while little ago, and I wouldn't believe it at 
first. But Frank saw her, and now I can't help know- 
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ing it was true. Nobody knows how it happened or 
who the villian was. Some man in the city, I sup- 
pose. Frank was just heartbroken, poor boy, but 
he said he'd stay till Mr. Willie got back, anyway." 

They walked on a little way in silence. Gregory, 
being the sort of man who finds it difficult to express 
his feelings in words, stepped around to the other 
side of Mrs. Baker and gently patted the old hand 
which held the basket. 

She looked up at him with tears in her eyes. 

" He saw Alice again the day before she died,*' the 
old woman went on, sadly, "and he come home look- 
ing like death itself. He didn't say much, but he 
went out and tramped the woods all day. He didn't 
come home till after dark last night and he looked so 
bad I was scared. He went right into his room off 
the kitchen and packed his bag. *Vm going into 
the city on the evening train, mother,' he says. And 
I was so upset, what with Mr. Willie's coming home 
looking so poorly and then Frank like he was, that 
I just sat right down and cried. Frank was nice to 
me as ever a boy could be to his mother, and when I 
really seen how much better it would be for him to 
get away from it all, I was willing." 

Gregory patted her hand again. 

" So he went up and said * good-bye ' to Mr. Wain- 
wright and went away," said Peter, musingly. 

"No, sir. He wanted to, for they was always 
great friends. But I went up, myself, and found 
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Mr. Willie's door shut. I opened it, very soft, and 
he was lying on the bed with his face to the wall. 
He didn't move so I knew he was asleep. And 
Frank went away without seeing him again." 

"He'll come back soon," said Peter, hopefully. 
"You see if he doesn't. And you'll write to cheer 
him up. It isn't as if he was over in France. At 
least you know where he is." 

"I know that he went to New York and he'll write 
as soon as he's located and give me his address. 
He's a good, dependable boy and won't let his old 
mother worry." 

"No, he won't," said Gregory. "Now you cheer 
up, like a good soul, and think of something else! 
Keep your mind off it as much as you can." 

"I suppose all Mr. Wainwright's friends are just 
crowding to see him now he's back," said Peter, to 
change the subject. 

"Not so many as you'd think, sir," said Mrs. Baker. 
"They don't all know he's back and we live so far off 
the main road that we don't have many callers." 

"Didn't any one come to see him last night or this 
morning?" 

If the question was an odd one, the old woman did 
not seem to think it so. 

"You were the first callers this morning, and no 
one came to see him last night at all. People don't 
do much calling at night in the country where they 
have to travel heavy roads," she said, .smiling at his 
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* ignorance. "It's easy to see you're from the city, 
sir." 

Peter laughed. 

"Yes, Mrs. Baker. A farmer called me a *city 
rube' once, and I guess that's what I am, all right, 
all right." 

Their leisurely progress had brought them, at last, 
to the crossing road which led to Gregory's house, 
and they stopped to say "good-bye." 

From where they stood, far away among the trees, 
could be seen the roofs and chimneys of the house 
which had been, till yesterday, Raymond Austin's 
proud possession. Peter glanced toward it. 

"Your case is hard, Mrs. Baker, but not so hard 
as your neighbour's," he said, motioning toward it 
with his hand. "At least your son is alive, and you 
have that to be thankful for." 

"What do you mean, sir? What does he mean, 
Mr. Gregory?" she asked, turning in surprise from 
one to the other. "Are any of the Austins dead ?" 

Gregory told her briefly the news of the suicide. 

"Well, now, isn't that too bad ?" said the good soul. 
"And poor little Betty Boswell, Mrs. Austin, I mean. 
I knew her well when she was a child and I always did 

think " She paused and sighed. "Well, young 

folks will change, you can't help it," she went on 
with apparent irrelevance. "But here, I'm keeping 
you gentlemen, and I must get on, myself, or I won't 
be back in time to cook Mr. Willie's lunch." 



ii 
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What, are you cook and housekeeper and every- 
thing?" asked Peter. 

"Oh, yes," answered Mrs. Baker with a toss of her 
head. "I can do for Mr. Willie as well as any half 
dozen of these young girls they have nowadays. I 
don't need help and I won't have none. Not while 
I have my strength to work for him as has always been 
as good as my own son to me." And with a pleasant 
good-bye, the good old woman trudged on down 
the road. 

Peter, immersed in thought, stood looking after the 
retreating figure till it was lost to sight at the bend of 
the road. 

^'Come on, lad. Let's go home and get a wee 
nippie to cheer us up," said Gregory. "That poor 
old thing has made me feel sad as the devil." 

Peter, with a visible effort, roused himself from 
his abstraction. He turned abruptly and looked 
Gregory full in the eyes. 

"My dear old friend," he said, very seriously, "I've 
struck something that I can't dodge and keep my self- 
respect. I know I'm not much of a chap, and since I'm 
a private detective there's maybe nothing to bind me 
except my own conscience, but did you ever yet know 
me to shirk what I believed to be a plain duty ? " 

"No, Peter," said the old man, soberly. 

'* And when a case came my way, and an interesting 
case at that, did you ever see me give it up till it was 
finished?" 
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No, Peter," still more soberly. 

Well, Mr. Gregory, that's what I'm up against, 
and I'm just plain determined to get to the bottom 
of this affair. I'm going up there now," Peter indi- 
cated "the Cedars" with a motion of his head, "and 
I don't know whefl I'll be back. I may stay on there 
if I can make good. I'm sorry as the devil to give 
up part, or maybe all, of my visit to you, but I can't 
help it. It's up to me, as I see it, and I've got to put 
it through. I'll see you or 'phone you as soon as I 
can. Don't worry, if you can help it — and wish me 
luck." Peter's tone was wistful. 

"I do, of course/* said Gregory with a sigh, 
shaking Peter's outstretched hand. "Good luck, 
my boy." 

Peter walked briskly up the long drive to "the 
Cedars," his thoughts keeping pace with his steps. 

"She didn't tell him, for she didn't know," he 
considered within himself. "She didn't know till 
we told her just now. . . . The telephone was 
out of order so he couldn't have found out that way. 
. . . There was no one in the house but the old 
lady and her son— and he came in afterward. • . . 
The two men didn't see each other, that was 
clear. . . . And no one but ourselves had called 
either last night or this morning. . . . Then 
how did he know . . . how in hell did he 
know . . . unless " 






CHAPTER X 

SOME TIME before noon Doctor Pryor, with a 
worried look on his face, sought and found 
John Austin in his room. 

Sorry to disturb you, John," he said, kindly, 

but Gregory's friend, Clancy, has just turned up, 
alone, and he says he must see you and me at once. 
He said 'in the library' so I took him in there. I 
don't know what the mischief he wants, but I sup- 
pose we'd better hear what he has to say." 

Austin looked displeased but acquiesced with a 
curt nod and followed Doctor Pryor to the library. 

They found Clancy standing by the window in 
front of which the tragedy had taken place. He 
turned as the two men entered and saluted Captain 
Austin gravely. 

Doctor Pryor motioned him to a chair and when 
they were seated, Clancy began abruptly: 

"Gentlemen," he said, "as I told you before, I 
have no wish to butt in on a family affair, but circum- 
stances have come to my knowledge that leave 
me no choice, as I see it. Finding out the truth and 
bringing criminals to justice is my job. I take it 
where I find it whether I'm asked to or not. Maybe 

8i 
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you can't see why, but I can. . . . Now I came 
over here last night with Mr. Gregory because he 
wanted me to, hoping to save his friend/' here he 
looked earnestly at Doctor Pryor, "some annoyance. 
These hayseeds are a pretty stupid lot and likely to 
gp buU-in-the-china-shopping about all over the place 
if they aren't steered by a man who knows his busi- 
ness. I've had experience with them once or twice. 
They're easy enough to steer, I'll say that for them." 

Peter paused and Doctor Pryor said : 

"We appreciate your motives, Mr. Clancy, and 
are grateful to you, I'm sure." As he spoke, he 
looked at John who only frowned and said nothing. 

There followed a short silence. Then Peter said: 

"I came over here last night with the idea fixed 
in my head that Mr. Raymond Austin had committed 
suicide. You seemed to think so, too, but you can 
take it from me, gentlemen, that such was not the 
case. Your brother, Captain Austin, did not die 
by his own hand. He was murdered !" 

Both men started in real, or feigned, surprise. 
Clancy regarded the two faces before him with deep 
attention as he grimly repeated : 

" He was murdered — and the murderer has got to 
be brought to justice, whoever he is. . . . I want 
to do it quietly because you're all friends down here, 
and any friend of Mr. Gregory's is going to get the 
best deal possible from me. But it was a brutal 
murder, and I'm going to see that the man who did 
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it gets his! Now, it rests with you. FU let the 
Coroner's jury, this afternoon, call it suicide and it'll 
go to the papers that way, if you'll give me a free 
hand here and help me all you can. Then, if I fail 
to make a case, no one's the wiser. What do you 
say?" 

**But how can you be sure that it isn't suicide?" 
asked Austin, speaking for the first time. *' If you're 
basing your opinion on the fact that the wound was 
in the left side of the head, I can upset that theory 
at once. I wasn't sure when you asked me last 
night because I, like everybody else, knew that my 
brother ordinarily used his right hand for most 
things, but I saw Mrs. Austin for a few minutes this 
morning (she's still confined to her room), and she'll 
testify, from her own better knowledge of him, that 
my brother prided himself on being able to shoot 
with either hand and, consequently, the position of 
the wound can have no special significance." 

Peter looked sharply into Austin's forceful, de- 
termined face. 

** She'll swear to that?" he asked. 

'^Yes, since it's the truth." Austin answered, 
firmly. "And that being the case, how can you 
imagine that it was murder?" 

"Because," said Peter, slowly, "the shot that Mr. 
Raymond Austin fired, whether with his right 
hand or his left — is in the casing of that door behind 
the stairs." 
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"Great heavens!" cried Doctor Pryor, leaping to 
his feet. 

"Come and see for yourselves," said Peter, rising 
also, and the two men followed him to the spot 
where, on the evening before, Clancy had stood look- 
ing down the private stair. 

He pointed to a small hole about five feet from the 
floor. 

"You can see that the wood is freshly broken," 
he said and, not waiting for a reply, he opened a 
knife and began to dig in the woodwork. Pres- 
ently something fell to the floor. Clancy stooped, 
recovered it, and presented to their gaze a pistol 
bullet. 

"I think that settles it," he said. "If he fired 
this shot, he didn't fire the one that killed him, 
that's a cinch. There was only one cartridge gone 
from the clip." 

"And there was only one shot heard. How do 
you account for that?" asked Austin, sharply. 

" If both shots were fired together, it would sound 
like one. . . . There was a fight, that's cer- 
tain. . . . You both remember the position of 
the body. It was in a swivel chair and, of course, 
with the force of the bullet and the falling of the 
body, the chair might have swung around some and 
the bullet that killed him may have gone through 
one of the windows, or it may be found somewhere 
in that end of the room. It couldn't, by any pos- 
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sibility, be in this end. That's as plain as my face, 
and I can't say more than that. . . . There 

were two shots fired, not one And another 

thing Just come here, if you please " 

He crossed the room to the place where the body 
was found, the others following, and placed the 
swivel chair before the library table in the exact 
position it had occupied at that time. 

"Now look," he said. "I sit here," suiting the 
action to the word, *'and have a pistol in my left 
hand. I put it to my head, so," illustrating, ^'and 
if I fire it, in what direction is the shell ejected?" 

"It comes out of the right side of the pistol," 
answered Doctor Pryor, excitedly, "and, natur- 
ally " 

"Exactly," interrupted Clancy. "It would drop 
somewhere pretty close behind me. You needn't 
look," he added, quietly. "It isn't there. But 

now Supposing I take the gun in my right 

hand and shoot at someone over in that comer — 
like this." He illustrated again. "Where would 
the shell fall?" 

The doctor looked at Clancy's hand and then 
toward the right on the floor. 

"Good Lord!" he exclaimed, suddenly. "Here 
it is!" 

He put his hand on the back of a low, upholstered 
chair which stood near by and tipped it, raising the 
front legs clear of the floor. 
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" I suspect no one," he said. 

"Very well, then,*' said Clancy, **I may have the 
dope all wrong, but you'll have to put up with me 
till I'm convinced." 

**You have no right " began Austin, angrily, 

but Doctor Pryor checked him. 

"John," he said, "Mr. Clancy has much on his 
side. A man who has devoted his life to the detec- 
tion and punishment of crime has no choice but to do 
his duty as he sees it. Finding that bullet hole 
with the bullet still in it, and finding the shell where 
it was, put a very different face on the matter. . . . 
In any case, we are in Mr. Clancy's hands." 

"That's just what I want you to see," said Peter, 
eagerly. "There's no use in putting up a roar, 
and I give you my word, Doctor, that I won't 
make things a bit harder for anybody than I have 
to. Mr. Gregory will tell you that I'm square. 
If I don't make a case, nobody will ever hear a 
word from me. I promise. Is it a go?" 

**Yes," said John Austin, suddenly, throwing 
back his broad shoulders and holding out his hand. 
"I still think the theory of suicide isn't altogether 
untenable, but I believe you mean well, Mr. Clancy, 
and if my brother was murdered, the criminal 
must be brought to justice! It might have been 
some tramp, some thiefl Who can guess what it 
might not have been? Some native who held a 
grudge, perhaps. Do you know any such man. 
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Doctor Pryor? You know this locality better than 
I." He spoke hurriedly, with an unusual appear- 
ance of excitement. 

" Raymond did much for the village," said Doctor 
Pryor. "He should have been well liked here." 

*' Whoever came in that door," said Austin, 
"must have come up the path or through the 
shrubbery from the • east. We would have seen 
him from the terrace if he had come from any other 
direction. I think we ought to look outside to see 
if he's left any tracks. Don't you, Mr. Clancy?" 

"Just as well to make sure," said Peter, leading 
the way. 

As the doctor followed, John touched his arm. 

"The gravel wouldn't hold a footprint, if there 
were any," he said, meaningly, in a voice too low to 
reach Peter. 

Doctor Pryor nodded comprehendingly, and then 
frowned. The fear which he had, with difficulty, 
dislodged from his own mind had evidently found 
place in John's. Had he, also, seen Billy Wain- 
wright on the place and so near the fatal time? 
What did John know or suspect ? Jane's confidence 
in Billy had struck an answering chord in the 
doctor's mind. He would not allow it to be vibrated 
again by any fortuitious circumstance, but the 
whole thing was a hopeless tangle. Anyhow, what- 
ever John knew, they were working together. That 
was a comfort. 
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They had passed down the stairs without speaking 
further. When they had walked a little way along 
the path) they were aware that Clancy had left it 
and was now kneeling a few paces off to the right, 
under a wide-spread oak. 

" Do you know a lame man who lives around here, 
Doctor Pryor?" he asked as soon as they were within 
range of his lowered voice. 

The doctor started. 

**Why?" he inquired, sharply. 

^'Because a lame man crossed here after the rain 
yesterday. He went toward the house and came 
back again.'' 

"How do you know that?" 

"Well, he wouldn't have left much of a track if 
the ground had been dry, and as to his being lame, 
here's a print of a toe and a whole print and another 
print of a toe. It's as simple as A B C." 

He rose to his feet and passing around outside the 
shelter of the branches, he crossed a narrow strip 
of grass and entered the shrubbery by the faintly 
discernible entrance of an unused path, the others 
close upon his heels. 

The path was sandy for the first few yards, but 
where the wood was thicker there were patches of 
loam, still damp from the previous day's drenching. 

"Here we are again," said Peter. "Look at 
this. It's as I thought. You see he didn't come 
from the house and go back. He came up the hill 
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and went down again, and when he went back, he 
was in a hurry. Look! This track which points 
down the hill is on top of the one that comes up 
and the heel touched just enough to make a mark 
and no more. And here again! He hardly touched 
the heel of his good foot at all going back. That 
means he was as near running as he could make it." 
He straightened up and looked at Doctor Pryor. 
'*You know the people around here, Doctor Pryor. 
Do you know any lame man that would have had any 
business being in these woods yesterday afternoon?'* 

*' Captain George Hull, an old sailor, who lives 
by the shore of Saint's Orchard Bay, just down there, 
is lame. He used to work for old Mr. Wainwright, 
who lived here at one time, but I don't think he's 
employed about the place now." 

*' Tough character.^" asked Peter, watching the 
doctor's face narrowly. 

**No, decidedly not. He's lived here all his life 
and everybody respects him, though he does swear 
beyond anything I ever heard." A smile touched 
the doctor's lips but left his eyes grave. " The elder 
Mr. Wainwright employed him to take care of his 
boats and had every confidence in him." 

**No use following this trail then," said John 
Austin. *'He probably came up into the woods 
looking for rabbits or to see some of the servants. 
Most likely we'll find his tracks going on around 
the house when we go back." 
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Peter's eyes went swiftly from the doctor's face to 
Austin's and as swiftly back again. 

"I think rU go down and risk an eye on the old 
bird, anjrway, now we're this far," he said. "You 
needn't come if you don't want to. Probably lead 
to nothing." 

" Sure to," agreed Austin. "I'll go back and make 
certain of the other end before any of the servants 
take a stroll in that direction. Come on. Doctor.' 

"I think I'll go with Mr. Clancy," said Doctor 
Pryor. "I find his methods very interesting. It 
isn't far. We'll be back very soon, John." 

Was there a slight stress on the last words and was 
it meant for a signal to Captain Austin that if he had 
anything to do, it must be done quickly? Peter 
could not be sure. That there was some under- 
standing between them, he felt confident. Else 
why had Austin stopped to whisper to the doctor at 
the head of the stairs? It was all very puzzling. 
The doctor was worried about this old man, Hull, 
now. Why? It wasn't Hull that he was troubled 
about yesterday. Of that Peter was certain. 
Then why? . . . Hull, Hull, was that the 
name. . . . Peter set his teeth. 

''I'll find out! I'll find out, in spite of them, 
everything that happened in that room. I'll get 
everything clear, down to the last two-spot," he 
thought, doggedly, **and then we'll see who holds 
the trumps!" 



CHAPTER XI 

THE red brick house down on the edge of the 
marsh looked very peaceful in the morning 
sunshine as the two men approached it. Built by 
an ancestor of the present owner at a time when the 
bay, now filled up by the shifting sands, had been 
navigable for large sailing vessels, it had fallen, 
like Saint's Orchard Bay, to smaller uses. The old 
white door, with its pediment and fluted columns, 
was closed and had been for so long that the sand 
and fallen leaves had drifted in a mournful heap 
against it. The windows of the front room were 
closed and the faded blinds were pulled down to the 
sill. It would have seemed utterly deserted had 
it not been for the sound of a carpenter's plane, 
worked slowly, with long intervals between the 
strokes, somewhere at the back of the house. 

As they drew nearer, Peter and the doctor were 
surprised to see a man come around the corner of a 
small tumbledown building by the edge of the tidal 
creek which ran along the margin of the rough lawn. 
With bent head, he advanced slowly toward them. 
His feet had made no sound on the thick grass, and 
as they were walking in the deep sand of the narrow 
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roadway, he was unaware of their proximity until 
he was almost upon them. Then, startled, he raised 
his head and looked up at them sidewise, disclosing a 
face, narrow and sharp, with little ferret-like eyes. 
He was dressed in a suit of dark material and wore a 
broad tan-coloured felt hat. A flaming red tie gave 
the only vivid touch to a most unprepossessing 
exterior. 

He passed them at once, without a word of greeting, 
and Doctor Pryor turned to look after the small, 
stooping figure, to which a pair of very much bowed 
legs added a touch of the grotesque. 

** Pretty little party, isn't he?" said Peter who had 
also looked back, following the slinking little person 
with his eyes. *^Know him. Doctor?" 

"Never saw him before. He doesn't look or act 
like a native, but he may have been living here some 
time. It's been a long while since I've been over 
this side of the Point." 

They walked on toward the house, the doctor 
dismissing the stranger from a mind already full 
of conflicting thoughts and emotions. The idea 
that Hull, driven to desperation by his injuries, had 
taken their requital into his own hands and had, 
thereby, thrown a possibility of suspicion on Billy 
Wainwright, steeled the doctor's heart. If Hull 
Was innocent, Clancy was more likely than not to 
find it out, and Steven Pryor had seen enough of Peter 
to feel sure that he would handle the present situa- 
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tion with decency of feeling. Only, he would go 
with him to make sure. If Hull was innocent, he 
could not be treated with too much consideration. 

**Well, George," said the doctor as they turned 
the comer of the house. 

The person addressed looked up from his work 
slowly, like a man dazed. His skin was tanned and 
creased like a piece of old leather. His light blue 
eyes were small and red around the edges as are 
those of most men who, spend their lives between the 
shine of the sun and the shine of the sea. His 
lean, clean-shaven face might have been taken from 
some old Colonial portrait, so little had the type 
changed in this isolated community, where the 
strain had been good and the inter-marriages 
many. 

"How'n 'ell are you. Doctor?" he asked with as 
courteous an intonation as if his salutation had 
been the usual one employed in polite society. 
Slowly he hobbled around the end of the long plank 
he had been planing and took the doctor's hand. 
*^ 'y God, it's good of ye to come to see me so soon 
again." 

"And this is Mr. Clancy, George." 

"H' are ye, sir?" And, having spoken, Hull 
seemed to forget all about Peter and went back ta 
his work. 

They all stood silent. The plane moved slowly 
forward and stopped. The sun shone golden on the 
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^alt grass of the marsh. A belated red-winged 
blackbird fluttered in a small bush at the side 
of the creek. The tide, almost on the turn, still 
flooded in from the bay without a sound among the 
reeds. 

**Makin' it fer her myself, ye see. Doctor," the 
old man murmured at last. "She*s lyin' in there, 
peaceful and quiet. Nobody's touched her but me, 
an' nobody but me'U ever touch her again. None 
of the neighbours come to help, of course, damn 
'em!" His voice rose furiously, and then fell again. 
"I'll bury her over there, under the old pear tree. 
Tide never comes thet high. She'll be safe there and 
I c'n watch over her. Nothin's goin' to hurt her 
any more." 

The plane moved forward. 

Peter, with raised eyebrows, questioned the 
doctor. 

"His daughter," Steven Pryor answered with his 
lips but made no sound. 

Peter nodded his comprehension. This, then, 
was the father of Alice Hull. 

"Ye see what it is. Doctor.?" The old man 
motioned to the plank. "The Alice H. of Saint's 
Orchard. She'll sail no more on any sea, come 
calm or fog or storm. Her planks'll hold my little 
girl as they've held her sence she was a baby. An' 
this'U be her head-stun, she'll need no more." 

He stooped and lifted from the ground the name 
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board of a boat. It was painted bright blue and on 
it, in gold letters, was the name 



"ALICE H." 

saint's orchard 



Doctor Pryor reached over and placed his hand 
compassionately on Hull's shoulder. An uncon- 
trollable spasm of pain crossed the old man's face 
and he winced away. 

"What's the matter, George? Are you hurt?" 
asked Doctor Pryor in surprise. 

"It's nothin', nothin'," Hull muttered. "Just a 
scratch." 

"You'd better let me have a look at it. A scratch 
that hurts like that ! " 

"N', no! Leave it be. It's all right. Let 'er 
alone. Doctor. It's nothin'. Let 'er take care of 
'erself." 

*^How did you come to get a scratch on your 
shoulder, George?" asked the doctor, curiously. 

"I dunno how'n 'ell I come to be so clumsy," he 
grumbled. His eyes shifted quickly from the 
plank to the doctor's face and back again. " Breakin' 
up the boat yestiddy, I raked 'er on a nail. But I 
tell ye it's nothin'! Nothin'!" he repeated, his voice 
raised querulously. 

Just then a light footstep sounded on the pebbles 
and Clancy and the doctor turned quickly. The 
old man, engrossed again in his task, did not hear or 
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heed. It was Jane Norman who stood before them. 
Her face was flushed and her hand shook as she 
silently beckoned to the doctor. Clancy did not 
move. He recognized her as one of the doctor's 
sort and class of society and guessed that she might 
be, quite possibly, like the doctor, a guest at ^^the 
Cedars." He watched them disappear around the 
comer of the house. 

"Fm so thankful that you were here, Steven!" 
Jane Norman was almost breathless and her eyes 
were dilated by some intense emotion. She glanced 
back toward the head of the marsh and again at 
Steven Pryor. 

"What is it, Jane? What is it, dear?" The 
doctor grasped her arm and spoke hurriedly, alarmed 
by the excitement which could so thoroughly upset 
the composure of this strong and self-reliant woman. 

"Did you see a man — a little, villainous-looking 

man with a red tie He came from this direction. 

Did you see him, Steven?" Her tone was quick 
and imperative and her voice shook. 

"Yes, Jane. We met him crossing the marsh, on 
the road. What of it? Who is he?" 

"I don't know, Steven. I don't know who he is." 

"Then " 

"Steven!" she checked him with a swift gesture. 
" Did you look at him closely ? Did you see that he 
had on " 



"What? 
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"The seal I gave Bruce for a watch-fob — ^years 
ago. I couldn't be mistaken ! The man was wearing 
it openly, on his watch chain, in plain sight. You 
can't have forgotten it, Steven! The two lions hold- 
ing a big topaz. It belonged to my grandfather. 
It was very old. Fm sure there couldn't be another 
like it in the world. You must remember it ! " Her 
words rushed past each other. 

"Yes, I do. It was a very odd piece. I don't 
think " 

"Of course it's the same, Steven," she interrupted 
impatiently. "I would know it anjrwhere. Now 
the question is, where did he get it ? He must have 
seen Bruce — perhaps lately! Oh, Steven, I don't 
know what to think!" 

The doctor took both her hands in his with a 
strong, quiet pressure. 

"Don't worry, Jane. We'll find the man at once 
and have it out with him. If he was wearing the seal 
openly, he probably came by it honestly and won't 
object to telling where he got it. It may give us 
a clue to Bruce's present hiding place. I'd like to 
find Bruce," his square jaw set, "as much as you, 
perhaps." 

She looked at him with trouble in her eyes. 

"I'll go to him if he needs me, Steven," she said. 

"Yes, yes, I know. You think so — but it's been a 
long time. Something may have happened. Any- 
how, I'd like to meet Bruce Norman face to face. 
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His mouth shut into a straight line. "Where was 
the man when you saw him ? " he went on, abruptly. 

" Back there," she pointed, '* around the turn of the 
road." 

"You go on and see George Hull, Jane. Tell him 
what we agreed. He mustn't let any one know, just 

now, that he had any reason to hate " He gave 

his head an indicative jerk toward the west. "Im- 
press it upon him. You can do it better than I can. 
And you needn't be mixed up in this other thing. I 
can do that alone. Or — by Jove," he broke off, 
struck by a sudden thought. "Clancy! I'd almost 
forgotten him. He'll handle it better than any of us. 
He's around there talking to George. You must 
have seen him. I must get him out of your way, in 
any case." 

"Clancy?" Mrs. Norman's brows met in a 
puzzled frown. 

"Yes. Clancy, the detective. Gregory brought 
him over last night." 

She raised her head, startled. 

"Steven! What is he doing here? Poor old 
George! Is he suspected already? How did it 
happen ? '* 

"I can't tell you now. We're wasting time. But 
you see that George must be warned. Don't tell him 
who Clancy is. We want to keep it as quiet as we can. 
Just tell George he must be careful. If he's innocent 
he mustn't be allowed to run his head into a noose." 
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She nodded comprehendingly. 

"Now which way did that man go? The man 
with the seal, I mean?** 

" He went up the hill where the road branches. I 
met him just at the turn." 

"All right. Now don't worry, dear. Weil find 
out all there is to know."- 

They had been absent only a few minutes. When 
they returned they found Clancy unobtrusively 
endeavouring to get some response from the old 
sailor. The latter, however, answered Clancy's 
friendly questions in monosyllables and went on with 
his work. 

At a signal from Doctor Pryor, Peter stepped 
over to the doctor's side and Jane Norman advanced 
to the old man. 

"George." There was a world of pity in her voice. 

He raised his head. 

"Mrs. Norman!" he exclaimed. It was as if a 
light had suddenly been lit behind his eyes. "Ye've 
heard?" The light went out like a blown candle. 

"Yes, George, my poor old friend." Jane Nor- 
man went over to him and took his hand. 

" 'Y God, I think ye're the best woman in the hull 
round world," the old man said, brokenly. 

Mrs. Norman glanced at the doctor and with a 
slight movement of her head motioned him to go. 

Clancy had been standing a little apart, watching. 
The doctor went over to him and touched his arm. 
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Clancy roused himself, nodded, and followed Doctor 
Pryor back toward the road. He was not loath to 
go, although he had been quick in putting his known 
facts together and could see the possibility that 
Hull might have had a motive. . . . However, 
the moment was inauspicious and Hull's state of 
mind made it difficult to find out anything without 
alarming him. Peter could see that the doctor and 
this fine-looking woman were intimate friends and 
he suspected a possible collusion between them for 
the protection of George Hull in whom they both 
seemed to take a very great interest, but he felt that 
he was more than a match for them in guile. They 
wouldn't be at all likely to help the old sailor to run 
away. The inference would be too incriminating, 
and Peter judged that if once convinced of his guilt, 
although they might sympathize with the old fellow, 
they would realize that his best chance was to stand 
his trial. They would then step aside, hoping for 
the effect the "unwritten law'* would have on the 
minds of a jury of his peers. 

Only murmurs of the late conversation between the 
doctor and Mrs. Norman had reached Peter's ears. 
He had not been able to distinguish a word, but he 
felt sure that it related to George Hull. So con- 
vinced was he that he experienced a distinct shock 
when the doctor, as soon as they had passed the 
house, made eager reference to the strange man they 
had seen on the road. 
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Peter remembered him, of course — "A beastly- 
looking little rat. What about him?'* 

Steven Pryor sketched the story in swiftly, and as 
he talked their footsteps kept pace with the rapid 
words. The doctor was careful to give Clancy no 
hint that Bruce Norman's disappearance was con- 
nected with anything of a discreditable nature. He 
spoke of it as a probable case of amnesia, and en- 
larged on Mrs. Norman's desire to find and care for 
her husband. The unpleasant-looking man might 
know nothing of his whereabouts, of course. The 
seal might have been lost, or sold, perhaps. But 
still, there was a chance 

"Odd, this thing happening just now," said Peter, 
a puzzled frown deepening on his face. "If there's 
the least cause of suspicion of a tough guy Hke the 
man we're talking about, it will be necessary to look 
up his record, since a serious thing like murder has 
been pulled off with him hanging round the neigh- 
bourhood. . . . Did this Mr. Bruce Norman 
have any connection with the Austins, do you 
know?" he asked with apparent irrelevance. 

The doctor pondered a moment, then shook his 
head. " He and Raymond Austin knew each other, 
certainly. At least they went to college together, 
but I'm sure that they haven't seen each other for 
many years. Mr. Norman disappeared a long time 
ago." 

"Well," said Peter, after a thoughtful pause. 
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"well have to look up this guy with the red tie 
anyway, on Mrs. Norman's account — ^and then he 
hadn't what a friend of mine would call a spiritual 
face. He looked as if he was capable of anything 
from pocket picking to grave robbery. He went 
this way, do you think ? " 

They had reached the turn of the road. The 
doctor nodded. Peter glanced carefully about in 
the sandy road bed. It was churned by wheels and 
bitten into by horses' hoofs, but all the marks were 
dim and blurred by the soft, dry sand. 

"Nothing here," said Peter, shaking his head. 
" Better ground higher up, maybe. We must hurry. 
He's got a good start of us." 

They went on rapidly, Peter engrossed in his task, 
and the doctor watching him. As they neared the 
top of the hill, Peter, repressing an exclamation, 
pointed to the side of the road. Here, it was evident, 
a man had stepped from the sand and gravel in the 
centre to an exposed spot of damp, greenish-gray 
clay. The marks were quite fresh, but the footing 
apparently was slippery for each print showed a 
deep scrape at the toe and they continued only a 
little way. The man had, presumably, returned to 
the less treacherous sand and gravel. 

It was warm work and Peter stopped for an in- 
stant when they came to the top of the steep hill to 
wipe his heated forehead. All about them the wind 
murmured sadly in the trees. The shivering rustle 
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of dried leaves filled the air. Otherwise the silence 
was unbroken. There was not a house in sight, but 
just over the brow of the hill the road branched 
again. 

"Now which way did he go ? " asked Peter, pointing 
impatiently. "Damn this road. It's as bad as 
Broadway for holding footprints. We'll have to 
take a chance. You go that way and I'll go this. If 
you see anything, sing out." 

They had been separated only a moment or two 
when Steven Pryor heard a low whistle from beyond 
the screen of trees and bushes at the fork of the road. 
Without an instant's hesitation he plunged through 
the undergrowth and saw Clancy proceeding at a 
rapid pace down the winding road. 

When he heard the doctor crash through into the 
open, Clancy turned without slackening speed and 
beckoned him to follow. Steven did so at a run, 
catching him up in a couple of minutes. He had al- 
ready seen the cause of Peter's haste. The road 
here was almost level and, though sandy in spots, 
there were long stretches of loam in which a con- 
tinuous line of footprints showed clear and distinct. 

"He isn't far ahead now," Clancy whispered. 
"He never came along, hell bent for election, the 
way we did, I'll bet. We may see him at the next 



turn." 



They hurried along through the woods, being care- 
ful to make as little noise as possible. At the turn, 
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Clancy went cautiously forward by himself to 
reconnoitre. The doctor waited, breathless. 

In a moment he heard Clancy's voice raised 
bitterly : 

"Oh, hell, Doctor. Come here!" it said with no 
further attempt at secrecy. 

Steven plunged around the turn. 

"Look there!" said Peter, pointing. "Wouldn't 
that jar you?" 

The footprints continued as clear and distinct as 
before, and at a little distance down the road a man 
could be seen still adding one after the other to the 
unbroken line. He was an old man with snowy 
white hair and he walked slowly, throwii^g the weight 
of his great bulk from one foot to the other with 
obvious effort. 

"The wrong man!" exclaimed Doctor Pryor, 
unnecessarily. 

"That's what it is all right, all right," said Peter, 
gloomily, and suddenly he laughed. "Don't we look 
like two damfools ? — I beg your pardon, Doctor, but 
if you could only see your face!" And he laughed 
again so heartily that the doctor, perforce, joined in. 

"We've probably been following the wrong trail 
from the beginning," said Clancy, "and God knows 
where our man has got to by this time. I'm some 
scout, I am, I don't think! This Pathfinder stunt 
isn't in my line for sour apples and I've made a dam- 
fool of myself. But it can't be helped now. I'm 
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sorry, Doctor,'* he went on, soberly. "It's no use 
our trying any farther. We might mess about in 
these woods all day and not get anywhere. But 
cheer up. The man's too queer looking to be very 
hard to find if we go about it the right way. I'll 
get a man down from town, a man I know, that can 
track like a bloodhound. He'll do the business in no 
time. And when he's found our bird, we'll do the 
head work. Now let's get back as fast as we can." 

The doctor did not remonstrate. He could see 
plainly the difficulties of the task they had set 
themselves and realized that it would take all of a 
trained man's time to locate the person they sought. 
He could hardly expect Clancy to abandon his more 
pressing interests to investigate this side line. He 
gave up for the present with a shrug of disappoint- 
ment and together they retraced their steps. 

When they came again within sight of the house on 
the marsh, Peter Clancy broke a long silence. 

"Pretty hard case over there," he said with a nod 
in that direction. "Daughter of the poor old guy 
got into trouble?" It was hardly a question. 

Doctor Pryor, roused from his preoccupation and 
noting the kindliness and sympathy in Peter's 
voice, nodded assent. 

"He tried to keep it secret, of course, but it leaked 
out. You can't hide that sort of thing in a place like 
this," said the doctor, "but I don't think that any 
one except her father knows who was to blame." 
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"Her father — and you," said Peter, shrewdly. 

Doctor Pryor looked up, startled. I 

"You're not much good at hiding things. Doctor," 1 

said Peter, pleasantly. "Better give it up. I can 1 

put two and two together as well as the next man. 
You're quick and you see a lot, but youVe never had 
anything to hide, and when something serious comes 
along, you haven't had the practice. Your tongue 
would never give you away, but your eyes do. You 
were surprised when we found Hull's footprints. 
That shows you hadn't suspected Hull before. But 
you were worried right away, which means that you 
had some reason for thinking he might have had a 
motive. The motive's plain enough if he — ^the dead 
man — ^was to blame. Now the question is, why 
didn't you think of Hull in the first place?" 

Doctor Pryor spread out his hands in a character- 
istic gesture. Peter was too sure to make a denial of 
any effect. Besides, it could do no good. As much 
frankness as was possible in the circumstances was 
best with this astute young man. Steven Pryor 
would see that the old sailor had the benefit of every 
doubt 

"I didn't think of him because it's so outside of his 
character," he said. "I've known him for many 
years. Been sailing and fishing with him time and 
time again. He isn't religious at all, but he has a 
sturdy strength and uprightness, a decency of bear- 
ing and breadth of outlook very unusual in a man 
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of his opportunities. You couldn't judge him by 
what you saw to-day. He was wrapped up in his 
daughter and she adored him. I think the only 
secret she ever had from him in her life was the fatal 
one which caused her death." 

"But that seems to me only another reason " 

"Yes, yes. I know it might be. But the way 
Austin was murdered" (the doctor dropped all 
pretence of thinking it suicide) "makes me sure, in 
spite of everything, that Hull didn't do it. I can 
imagine, possibly, in the condition of his mind 
yesterday, that he might have gone over to *the 
Cedars' and strangled, or tried to strangle, that 
beast with his bare hands. But Hull is a fisherman, 
a sailor! He has had no experience with fire-arms. 
And where would he get a modern pistol .? For noth- 
ing but a modern weapon of high power would have 
inflicted that wound." 

Peter shook his head. 

"A service pistol wouldn't be hard to get just now. 
Any boy around here who had been in the army and 
hadn't been mustered out yet would have one." 

"But he hadn't any practice with fire-arms. I'm 
sure of that." 

"A beginner shoots straight sometimes," said 
Peter and added, slowly, "if his hand is guided by a 
just revenge." 

The path was narrow and steep. They walked on 
for a time in silence. Then Peter stopped and turned. 
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"And how about that scratch on Hull's shoulder, 
Doctor? It was very painful for a scratch. What if 
it was a bullet wound?" 

He did not wait for an answer but turned and 
walked on again. When they were nearly out of the 
woods he paused. 

"This path hasn't been used much lately, but it 
was once a godd one. Hull came over this way 
nearly every day in Wainwright's time for orders, 
and went up to see the old man in the library. He 
knew that private stair well. Am I right?" 

Steven Pryor nodded sadly. 

"But still you're not convinced?" 

The doctor shook his head. 

"My instinct tells me that if he had killed Ray- 
mond Austin, it would have been in some other 
way." 

"And my instinct tells me that Hull knows a hell 
of a lot more than he's giving out," said Peter. An 
excitement which he could not disguise thrilled in his 
voice. "It tells me that it was Hull who was in that 
room with Raymond Austin yesterday and that it 
was Hull that bullet hit before it buried itself in the 
door casing." 

"You see," he went on after a slight pause, with 
an engaging smile at the doctor, "I'm taking you into 
my confidence — because I'll gamble on your being 
straight, and I'm dead sure, when it comes to a show 
down, you'll let the cards fall as they fall. And," 
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he added with whimsical frankness, "I need you in 
my business. Are you *wid me or agin me\?" 

The doctor studied Peter's face for a long moment. 
Then — 

"Fm wid you/' he said, and held out his hand. 



CHAPTER XII 

AFTER he had parted with Doctor Pryor and 
Jil Clancy in the woods, Captain Austin made all 
speed back to the house. He walked a little way 
past the oak tree where Hull's footprints had been 
found but discovered no more for the grass was 
thick beyond the shelter of the branches. 

"It doesn't matter/' he said to himself as he turned 
back. "That's a wild-goose chase, anyway." 

A moment later, passing down the narrow hall 
from the library and crossing the larger hall, he met 
Dorothy White at the head of the stairs. 

"Oh, Jack," she said, pushing her bright hair back 
from her troubled forehead, "isn't it terrible? The 
house is so still it seems as if I couldn't bear it. Paul 
and I've been out since breakfast. Doctor Steven 
made us go. And now Paul's talking to some of the 
workmen who came this morning. Parker had 
sense enough not to let them go on with the painting 
and things but he didn't like to send them away till 
Paul had seen them. Now, I suppose that Betty 
will close the house as soon as she's well enough to 
leave, and Paul thinks he'd better go into town this 
afternoon. And it's going to be awfully lonely, 
wish you'd make him stay." 

112 
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. "I think your persuasions would be more effective 
than mine, little Dorothy," said Jack with a smile, 
raising her chin with the tip of his forefinger so that 
her eyes met his. "Don't you think so, yourself?" 

"No, I don't," said Dorothy, flushing. "I wish 
you'd tell him to stay." , 

"All right, little girl. I will if you want me to. 
It's pretty rough on you, this whole thing. Don't 
you want to go into town, too ? I think " 

"But I haven't any place to go," said Dorothy, 
tears coming into her eyes. "That's the worst of 
being an orphan. And besides, I think Betty might 

rather have me here. I'm not much use She 

threw out her hands with a hopeless gesture. 

Jack Austin patted her shoulder gently. *^ow, 
brace up, little girl," he said. "Of course Betty 
needs you, and I'll see to it that Paul doesn't go — not 
yet, awhile, at any rate." 

"Oh, Jack, I do wish you wouldn't call me 'little 
girl'," she said, drawing away petulantly. "Every- 
body treats me as if I were a child ! " 

"Dottie, dear!" reprovingly. 

"Oh, I know! It's horrid of me to be thinking 
about myself! But I always was a selfish little 
beast." She gave her bright head a disgusted shake. 

Don't thmk about me any more. How's Betty?" 
I was just going to ask. I saw her for only a few 
minutes this morning. Doctor Pryor went in later 
and said that she was resting quietly. Will you find 
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out if she's awake now? If she is and can see me I'd 
like to talk to her for a few minutes. There are some 
things I must ask her about." With a slight motion 
of his head he indicated the closed door at the other 
end of the hall. 

Dorothy, shuddering, shut her eyes for a second 
and then opened them and looked at Jack. 

"You know I can't take it in. It seems like a 
dream. He was well yesterday — and we were all 
afraid of him." Her voice was full of an almost 
superstitious awe. "And now, whenever I think of 
him, I'm more afraid of him than ever. I try not to 
think " 

"That's right, dear. Try not to think. Now find 
out if Betty will see me, that's a good girl. And tell 
her it's important, will you, Dottie ? Tell her I said 
so. I think she'll understand what I want. And 
hurry, dear. There isn't much time to lose." 

They had been talking in subdued tones, for Mrs. 
Austin's rooms were not far away. Noting the 
earnestness of Jack's face, the girl nodded and, going 
a little way to the right, she knocked softly at the 
door of Betty's sitting-room. It was opened im- 
mediately and she went inside. 

Jack, who had been chafing at the delay which he 
had not been able to avoid without treating Dorothy 
in a way wliich would have surprised and, perhaps, 
alarmed her, was relieved to see her come back almost 
at once. She beckoned him from the doorway. 
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"Come in, Jack," she said, softly. "Betty's up 
and she seems much better." 

As he passed her in the door. Jack, with a look and 
a touch of the hand, silently asked her to leave them. 
The girl's pretty, intelligent eyes showed her compre- 
hension. Funeral arrangements were not pleasant 
things for a young girl to hear discussed and Dorothy 
thought she understood why Jack didn't want her 
there. He was very considerate, and so wonderfully 
good looking — and so brave! She had heard of the 
wild, adventurous things he had done "over there" 
. . . Things to make one's heart stand still. 
An Ace of Aces! Her young pulses thrilled with 
admiration— with hero-worship. 

" Paul seems very tame, like a long, sleek, well-kept 
house cat," she thought as she went slowly down the 
stairs. "But he is amusing — and — nice. And he 
does take one's mind off one's troubles. If he were 
only '' 

Betty Austin's old nurse, Mary Maguire, sat by 
the window, sewing, when Jack entered. She raised 
her head and nodded to him and then dropped her 
eyes again to the black gown from which she was re- 
moving a blue, silk-embroidered collar. 

Betty was half lying on a chaise-longue, wrap- 
ped in soft folds of creamy-white silk. Her hands 
lay still, with an almost deathly stillness, in her 
lap. 

"Are you well enough to talk to me, Betty.'*'* 
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asked Jack, looking at her with concern as he took 
a chair close beside her. "There are some necessary 
arrangements to be made, and I don't like to go 
ahead without consulting your wishes." He glanced,- 
impatiently, at the old woman in the window. 

Betty, not heeding his look, bowed her head, 
wearily. 

"Fm well enough, Jack," she said. "But it isn't 
necessary. Do anything you think best." 

"I know that Raymond wanted to be cremated," 
he said, quietly. "He expressed himself about it 
very strongly to me once, quite recently. Have you 
any objections? I know some people have — but it 
was his wish." 

Betty shook her head. "I have no prejudices. 
Make any arrangements you think best," she re- 
peated. 

Jack touched her hand to attract her attention 
and glanced sidewise at the old nurse. 

"Tell her to go." Though the words were sound- 
less, the message was plain. 

Betty's hands clenched suddenly, but her voice 
was calm. 

"Mary," she said, quietly, "you'll find some white 
lawn in one of the trunks that were taken up to the 
store-room. I think it's the one marked with a 
green band. I wish you'd get it now. I want to 
see if there's enough." 

"It wasn't in that trunk," she said, swiftly, as 
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soon as the door was closed. "It will take her some 
time to find it." The lithe figure had lost all of its 
lassitude and her hands were clenched tightly to- 
gether. "What is it, Jack.? What has happened?" 
Her face was full of alarm. 

" Nothing. Nothing, dear," he answered, laying, 
a quieting hand on hers, "only I wanted to warn you 
so that you would be prepared. That detective I 
spoke to you about who was over here last night, Mr. 
Gregory's friend, he came back just now and insists — 
don't be alarmed, dear — he insists that Raymond 
was murdered. It seems that he found a bullet hole 
by the side of the little door under the balcony. He 
is sure that Raymond's assailant came up that way 
— that they both fired at the same time " 

"Oh, God, God, help us!" 

"But Hsten, dear! A very fortunate thing for 
us. ... I suggested thieves — tramps, or some- 
thing of the kind, and he took the bait at once. We 
all went out to look for footprints. I knew — listen, 
dear — I knew that thie path was gravel. That it 
wouldn't show any marks. Clancy said, himself, 
last night, that it wouldn't. It was perfectly safe. 
'But he's pretty clever, in a way. He did find some 
footprints, over under the trees, and he got all excited 
about them. They led into the woods over toward 
Saint's Orchard Bay. They weren't hisy Betty, nor 
anything like them. Clancy seemed to think they 
might lead to something and he and the doctor fol- 
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lowed them up. I left them and came back as fast as 
I could, but Dorothy stopped me in the hall and Vm 
afraid they^ll be back soon now. I wanted to warn 
you. Clancy may insist on questioning you and it's 
best to be prepared for everything. Our stories 
must agree, absolutely. Did you see him" (again 
he emphasized the pronoun) "in there with Ray- 
mond, or only hear him ? " 

"I only heard him." 

"Then you can't be sure! See, dear! You can't 
be sure." 

She shook her head in agonized denial. 

"Betty." His hand closed firmly over hers. 
" You saw nothing — heard nothing. Not even the 
report of the pistol. You had taken some medicine 
for a headache and were sleeping soundly." 

"But Doctor Pryor and Mrs. Norman both know 
that I was awake." Her voice, though still vibrating 
with emotion, was becoming steadier. 

"They'll never give you away. You can trust them. 
I'll warn them at once. Doctor Pryor knows how 
serious the situation is, and Mrs. Norman is quick 
and clever. There is no danger from them. It's 
understood. You were asleep. You heard noth- 
ing," he repeated, firmly. 

A sudden thought seemed to strike the girl's 
clearing senses. 

" But you. Jack," she asked, "how did you guess ? " 

"I didn't guess. I knew. Raymond took me 
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into his confidence. He told me that he had sent 
for him— and mentioned the hour." 

"Oh, dear God, those letters!" she cried, starting 
to her feet. 

**Hush, dear. We can*t look for them now. It 
wouldn*t be safe. Clancy will be coming back at any 
moment. We'll have to wait." 

She sank back slowly, her hands against her 
temples. 

"Now, there's one thing more," said Jack after a 
moment. "Clancy has agreed to let it go through as 
suicide at the inquest this afternoon, if we'll give him 
a free hand. If he doesn't make a case, he swears 
no one will ever hear of any of his suspicions from 
him, and I think we can trust him to keep his word. 
It will only be necessary for you to testify as we ar- 
ranged this morning that Raymond could have shot 
himself with his left hand. If I hadn't been such a 
fool as to admit before I saw what was coming, that 
I didn't know, I could have spared you this. You 
still feel that you have the courage to do it ? Perhaps 
an affidavit from you would be enough and you 
wouldn't have to appear. We could say that you 
were ill. Poor little g-rl! I want to save you all I 



can. 



"No, no. Jack. It would be better — more con- 
vincing — ^for me to go, I feel sure. I'm strong enough 
now to do anything that must be done. It's no 
worse to swear to a lie than to tell one. I'll do it 
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well. You need have no fear of me. Fd swear to 
anything to save him." 

A painful frown darkened Austin's brow. 

"You love him still," he said, sternly, "in spite of 
everything?" 

"Yes, Heaven help me! I know it must seem 
wicked, monstrous, perhaps. But he's suffered so 
much. I can't hold him responsible. . . . And 
I've always loved him." 

Rising to his feet, John Austin threw out his hands 
with a tragic gesture and dropped them with an air 
of finality. 

"You make the necessity of my course very plain," 
he said, bitterly — and left her. 



CHAPTER XIII 

WHEN John Austin left Betty, he went directly 
to the library. Clancy and the doctor were 
not there and after a moment he retraced his steps 
and went downstairs to look for them. A little 
later they came up the driveway from the direction 
of the garage. 

**Find out anything?" asked Jack as they met on 
the terrace. . 

Clancy nodded. 

"The doctor'U tell you," he said, briskly. "I 
want to 'phone Mr. Gregory. There's an instrument 
in the library, I noticed, may I use that?" 

"Certainly, unless you prefer the one here in the 
hall." 

"Thanks. FU go upstairs. Don't bother. I 
know my way." 

Peter went quietly and swiftly up the stairs and 
entered the library. The windows which had been 
closed for the night remained unopened, and the room 
seemed still and close and secret. With a quick step 
and an impatient gesture Peter crossed the floor and 
unbolted and threw back the broad casement sash. 
He seated himself beside a small desk at some dis- 
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tance from the window. On the desk stood a 
telephone. Drawing a little pad from his pocket, he 
began to write rapidly. When he had finished, he 
drew the instrument toward him, put the receiver to 
his ear and waited, looking out of the window. 

The day was very beautiful. Not a cloud was in 
the sky. Peter, accustomed to other scenes, gazed 
out at the gold and green landscape, at the broad bay, 
the spacious lawns, the sunny terrace where Captain 
Austin and Doctor Pryor paced up and down, deep 
in conference. Mrs. Norman had just joined them 
when the soft whirring in Clancy's ear was jarred by 
a click and a sugary voice asked, "What number, 
ple-a-s-e?*' with the dulcet, upward inflection of the 
conscientious operator who has been instructed to 
"smile." 

Peter gave a number on the Longacre exchange and 
in a few moments the connection was made. 

"That you, O'Malley?" Peter spoke very quietly, 
his mouth close to the transmitter. 

His voice was evidently well known to the man at 
the other end of the wire for Peter only answered 
"Fine!" to some question and went on immedi- 
ately — 

"My aunt had a fall last night." 

This apparently irrelevant remark seemed to be 
well understood, for the voice in the receiver said, 
"Oh, lord. Wait till I get a pencil," and after a 
second, "Go ahead." 
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Then Peter spoke slowly for some time, glancing at 
the notes in his hand. The references to his aunt 
were frequent and, judging from the context, she 
must have been a peculiar old lady. 

At last, raising his eyes from his notes he said, 
"All clear?" 

"Not quite, but I see your drift. Won't take me 
long to get it all straight." 

"I'll be calling you again, later in the day, and 
you can ask me anything you don't understand. 
But go ahead on what you've got. Don't waste 
any time." And receiving an assurance of im- 
mediate action, he hung up the receiver with a sigh 
of content. 

"There's no chance of the crook slipping through 
my fingers after this afternoon, however the cat 
may jump,'^ thought Peter. "Now for poor old 
Gregory. Rough on the dear old top, but it can't 
be helped." 

He had hardly finished a brief and guarded state- 
ment to Gregory when the soft, deep tones of a 
Japanese gong sounded through the house and a 
moment later Doctor Pryor knocked at the door. 

"You'll lunch with us, Mr. Clancy?" he asked, 
pleasantly. "Or would you rather have something 
sent up?" 

"I think I'd better meet the people in the house 
as soon as possible," said Peter. "I haven't seen 
anybody but yourself and Captain Austin — and 
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the lady over at George HuU^s. Mrs. Norman, you 
said her name was? Yes. There are other guests 
here, aren't there.? I think Fve heard voices " 

Doctor Pryor mentioned the two young people 
and described them briefly. 

"And Mrs. Austin/' said Peter; "will she be down 
to lunch, do you think.?" 

The doctor shook his head. "I have advised her 
to keep as quiet as she can," he said. "She's still 
much shaken by the tragedy, though she's bearing 
it as well as any one could expect, better than most 
women of greater age and less character would do." 

Peter thought a moment. 

"Well, I think I'll go down anyway. Doctor, and I 
guess you'd better let them think that I've been 
called in to go over Mr. Raymond Austin's papers — 
some legal matters. Let the servants understand 
it that way, too. Will you tell Captain Austin? 
Make it plain to him that I won't make any breaks. 
I won't give the show away if I can't find what I'm 
looking for." 

"I'm sure you won't, Mr. Clancy," said the doctor, 
heartily. "Now you'd like to wash up before lunch, 
wouldn't you? I can show you to a room and 
arrange with the housekeeper afterward. Up this 
way." And the doctor preceded Peter to the floor 
above. 

"There are several vacant rooms up here," 
Steven Pryor went on when they had reached the 
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upper hall. "You can take your choice. Mine is 
here and the one next to it is occupied, but that one 
is empty and so is this." He opened the door beside 
him as he spoke. 

"This will do very well," said Peter, after having 
made a quick and unobtrusive survey of the position 
of the different rooms. "Whichever you like. Pm 
not a bit particular." His words might have left in 
doubt the question of which room he was to occupy, 
but his action was decisive for he stepped, im- 
mediately, across the threshold. 

"Then rU wait for you downstairs," said the 
doctor. 

"Thank you. I'll be right down," said Peter, 
and was as good as his word. 

When he reached the lower hall he found Captain 
Austin talking earnestly to Doctor Pryor and Mrs. 
Norman. On Peter's approach he left them with a 
murmured word of apology for not coming in to 
lunch, and Doctor Pryor presented Peter to Mrs. 
Norman who greeted him graciously. She said 
nothing of his unsuccessful efforts of the morning to 
locate the owner of the red tie and there was no hint 
of any previous knowledge of him in her manner, 
though Peter felt sure that she must have been 
taken entirely into the doctor's confidence. Judging 
from her face and bearing, no confidence in her would 
be misplaced from Doctor Pryor's point of view, 
Peter thought. Since she had seen him at George 
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Hull's it was necessary for her to know, he decided 
with regret. The fewer people who were "on," the 
better, but it couldn't be helped. 

Dorothy White, glad of any distraction, welcomed 
Peter as a young girl, just growing conscious of her 
powers, welcomes any man who is young and pleasant 
to look at. Peter, though plain, was at least that, 
and he exerted himself to be amusing with such suc- 
cess that, although the dark spell which rested on 
the household was unbroken, its gloom was per- 
ceptibly lightened. 

As much as was consistent with his position as a 
complete outsider, he joined in the game of verbal 
battledore and shuttlecock between Paul and Dor- 
othy which even the terrible tragedy had failed to 
annihilate wholly, and when he found out Elliot's 
profession and aspirations, he expressed so keen an 
interest and admiration that the young enthusiast's 
heart was quite won. 

" I'd like to show you over the house, Mr. Clancy," 
said Paul as they rose from the table. "Perhaps I 
can, later. It isn't finished yet, but some of the 
rooms were shaping up well. It seems too bad that 
we can't go on with it." 

"I suppose Mrs. Austin will be leaving almost 
immediately ? " 

"Yes, I think so. You can't blame her. But 
look at this house! Isn't it a wonder? It almost 
breaks my heart not to see it completed." 
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Peter could see that it really was a tragedy to the 
boy, overshadowing, if not overtopping, the black 
tragedy of the previous day. Strange that a man 
could be made like this, Peter thought. 

The party broke up at the foot of the stairs. 
Peter excused himself on the plea of work to do. 
Having signalled with his eyes to Doctor Pryor, he 
went on up to the library where the doctor soon 
joined him. 

"Fm afraid Fm going to put a crimp in your 
patience. Doctor Pryor," Peter began at once. "I 
have a devil of a lot of questions to ask, and I think 
you can and will answer them better than anybody." 

Steven Pryor nodded. Clancy had been rising 
steadily in his estimation all the morning and his ease 
and evidence of quick perception at the lunch table 
had been admirable. He was equal to almost any 
emergency, it seemed. Even his social attain- 
ments, though marred, to a sensitive ear, by too 
ready a lapse into picturesque slang, were consider- 
able. He was by no means what he, himself, would 
have described as a "social casualty." Evidently, 
the young man was observant and had made the 
most of his opportunities in every direction. Al- 
though the doctor was an old friend of George Hull 
and was still unable to believe him guilty, the 
thought that Clancy had so readily discovered this 
new possibility in the case raised the doctor's hopes. 
What more complications might not turn up ? There 
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was no use jumping at conclusions and anticipating 
trouble, he assured himself^ in spite of John^s warning 
in the hall just before lunch. Why was it necessary 
for him to tell Clancy that he had given Betty some 
medicine for a headache yesterday? . . . That 
the medicine had an opiate in it? . . . What 
did it mean ? What did John know or guess ? And 
Betty, what did she? ... He had had no time 
to consider. ... He had none, now, for Clancy 
proceeded at once — 

"Do you know a young chap around here named 
Frank Baker?" he asked. 

Steven Pryor raised his eyebrows in surprise. 

"Why, yes. You must mean the son of old Mrs. 
Baker, down at the farm." 

"That's the boy. Can you describe him?" 

"Yes. I can point him out to you, if you like. 
He*s home now. I saw him in Potonquet just the 
other day." 

"He isn't home now," said Peter, seriously. "He 
left last night, after sundown." 

There was something in Peter's tone which made 
the doctor repeat, "Last night?" and then fall silent, 
considering. 

Peter watched his face for a moment, then he 
said — 

"Doctor, did you ever hear that this Frank 
Baker was in love with Alice Hull?" 

"Yes, I had heard it." Steven Pryor's head 
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jerked up as he realized where the questions were 
trending. "What have you found out?" 

"Nothing much, yet. His mother doesn't suspect 
anything. She knows he was brokenhearted over 
the girl's trouble and her death. He went away and 
left no address. Said he'd write as soon as he was 
located." 

"My word, Clancy, you don't waste any time!" 

"No time to waste," said Peter, shaking his head. 
"Now for the description," and wrote at the doctor's 
dictation. 

"About twenty-five years old," said Doctor 
Pryor, crisply. " Medium height, strong, well-built. 
Very dark hair, whether black or brown I can't say 
for sure. Blue eyes. , Very good teeth. Ruddy 
complexion. Has been a soldier. I think he even 
won a commission as lieutenant during the war. . . . 
And I think that's about all I can say." 

Peter looked at him, whimsically. "There are 
about a half million young men in New York who'd 
answer to that description, Doctor. Can't you think 
of something more unusual?" 

Steven Pryor thought a minute, then brightened. 

"Yes," he said, "now I come to think of it. He 
must have a bad scar on his leg. He was cut by a 
scythe when he was a boy. I sewed it up for him, 
myself." 

"We'll ask all the half million to undress," said 
Peter, smiling, "and then we'll get our man." 
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The doctor shrugged and laughed. 

"I don't see, myself, how you ever get 'em from 
the descriptions," he said. 

"Well, it'll keep us from arresting a lady with pink 
hair and a false set of ivories, anyway, and that's 
something. I'll get my office on the wire now, if 
you don't mind." And in a very short time he had 
put all the information at his disposal in the hands of 
his partner. Captain O'Malley. 

Part of it was, evidently, in code, for there were 
many sentences which sounded wholly irrelevant to 
the doctor. Even the name was given in such 
a way that he did not recognize it, though he in- 
ferred that it must have been mentioned. Clancy 
spoke slowly, stopping, now and then, to answer a 
question. 

"My partner will send a good man right out to 
take up the trail here," Peter said, when he had hung 
up the receiver. "He's sent one already to look up 
that bow-legged rat of a man for you. Now, about 

this Frank Baker We know about what train 

he left on and somebody that knows him may have 
gone in on the same train and possibly might be 
able to put us wise as to where he went. It'll take 
time, though, I'm afraid, unless we have an extra run 
of luck." 

"Do you feel that there's serious reason to think 
this boy might have committed the crime?" asked 
the doctor. 
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Peter gathered, from his expression, that the 
thought was rather a reHef than otherwise. 

"Impossible to say now," he answered, readily. 
"You never can tell. I learned, long ago, not to put 
all my money on one horse. It isn't supposed to be 
sporting to hedge bets, but it's the only safe thing 
to do in my business. I always place a little spare 
cash on every horse running, even if I haven't seen 
a thing of him but his hoofprints. Now, as to this 
boy, he was tramping the woods, according to his 
mother, all day yesterday and didn't get back home 
till after dark. We'll have to find him and see if he 
can prove where he was. I was looking for his foot- 
prints when we came back from Hull's place. There 
weren't any there but the old man's and our own. 
He could have gotten to the door by that gravel 
path easy enough though, so not finding them 
proves nothing. By the way, does that path come 
out near the farm.?" 

The doctor's eyes shifted slightly. 

"Yes." 

"So you see — I must examine that path more, 
thoroughly. He may have come into it farther 
down and left a record. I'll look into it the first 
chance I get. Now, if you don't mind, tell me all 
you know about the man who was killed," and Peter 
leaned back comfortably in his chair. 

"Well," began Doctor Pryor, "you saw him for 
yourself. There was enough of the face undisfigured 
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to give you an idea of his type. He was remarkably 
handsome and to those who liked him, charming, I 
believe. You know how he succeeded with that 
poor girl dowi> there — and she was no fool, either.'* 

"And he married a very beautiful woman, I under- 
stand. Pardon me for asking, but I must know. 
What did Captain Austin mean when he said, 'It 
makes complications when the dead come back to 
life?' Had it anything to do with Mrs. Austin? I 
can't imagine any other complication that would 
make a man kill himself as we then thought Raymond 
Austin had done." 

"It's an old story," said Doctor Pryor, with 
evident reluctance. "She was in love with a man — 
years ago. The engagement, if there was one, had 
not been made public, though it was pretty well un- 
derstood among their more intimate friends. He 
went into the war early and was supposed to have 
been killed. He came back a little while ago. 
That's what Captain Austin meant. But it could 
only explain a reason for suicide. It could have 
nothing to do with a case of murder." 

"I see," said Peter, apparently satisfied. "Mrs. 
Austin was married quite recently, wasn't she?" 

"Yes. Last June." 

"Did she care for her husband. Doctor Pryor?" 

The doctor stiffened a little. "One would infer it, 
since she married him." 

"It doesn't always follow," said Peter, a trifle 
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cynically. "He was very rich, and I suppose she will 
inherit practically all of the estate/* 

"I don't know about that, Fm sure," said Steven 
Pryor, coldly. "I was never a close friend of Ray- 
mond Austin and h^ was not the sort of man to take 
acquaintances into his confidence, but " 

"But what?" 

"Well, Fm not at all sure, Mr. Clancy, how much 
Mrs. Austin will inherit." The doctor spoke with 
deliberation. "There was some mix-up about the 
estate at the time Mr. Henty Austin, the father, 
died, a year ago or more. He was an unusual man in 
many respects. I knew him better than I did his 
sons, though we were never intimate. We belonged 
to the same clubs and I saw him about town, more or 
less. He was supposed to be very religious, went to 
church regularly, taught Sunday-school, and that 
sort of thing. Raymond followed in his father's 
footsteps to a large extent, and the old man was very 
proud of him. He had no sympathy with John who 
was adventurous and somewhat reckless of appear- 
ances. John got into some scrape when he was about 
eighteen or possibly twenty. I don't know exactly 
what it was, but I imagine something that wouldn't 
seem very serious to you or me. His father couldn't 
stand for it, however, and shipped him out west. 
Gave him an allowance, I understand, which ceased 
if he came east of the Mississippi. I don't know 
anything about his life out there, further than the 
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things he mentions in casual conversation. He must 
have spent a good deal of time hunting in the Rockies, 
and some of his stories are hair-raisers, I can tell 
you. Then he was on the coast for a long period. 
He*s crazy about the sea, so much so that he hired a 
little sail boat in Potonquet the day after he came 
down and the things he can do with it are marvelous. 
He's a thorough, all-round sportsman. He can ride 
anything on four legs. He can shoot, swim, and now 
he can even fly! I don't think there's a sporting 
thing he can't do and do well. His whole early 
manhood must have been given up to adventure. 
At any rate, he never settled down to anything. 
When we went into the war, he got a commission in 
the aviation corps and went over. He made a bril- 
liant record for himself " 

"Yes, I know," said Peter. 

"And when he came back, his brother was proud 
to receive him. The father had died in the mean- 
time, so there was no reason for his going west again 
and he stayed on here." 

"That's all very interesting," said Peter as the 
doctor paused. "Sounds like a story. But how 
about the mix-up in the estate you mentioned ? How 
does that come in?" 

"Oh, yes. I almost forgot what I started to 
say," replied Steven Pryor. "It seems that Henry 
Austin, the father, you understand, left everything, 
practically, to Raymond. Just a few beggarly 
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thousands to John, and John would have had a good 
case if he had chosen to contest the will. I don't 
fancy that John is the sort of man who would sit 
down quietly and accept such rank injustice, so I 
think that he and Raymond must have come to some 
kind of an arrangement. What it was, I can only 
guess, but it must have been an amicable settlement 
for the will was probated and John seems to have 
plenty of money. He has a car of his own and 
horses '* 



"I see. And you think it possible 
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"I think it probable, though of course I don't 
know, that John got a liberal allowance from his 
brother and, also, that Raymond's will may be found 
to be more just to John than his father's. This 
place belonged to Raymond and he had some other 
money of his own, I think, but Henry Austin was 
supposed to have had a fortune of about thirty 
millions at the time of his death and John, of course, 
would naturally have inherited half, the two men 
being the only heirs. You can see that if Raymond 
left a just share to John, it would cut down Mrs. 
Austin's share of the estate a great deal. He may or 
may not have done it. I'm only guessing. But, as 
I said before, I think it probable. The will is to be 
read to-morrow, I understand." 

"In that case. Captain Austin would be a heavy 
gainer by his brother's death." 

Steven Pryor looked at Peter sharply. 
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"Yes, in that case, he would. But, of course, 
he most certainly had nothing to do with it. He was 
at the other side of the house, talking to us at the 
time." 

"And where was Mrs. Austin? You see I don*t 
know anything about what was happening in the 
house at the time the shot was heard." 

"Mrs. Austin was in her room, asleep," said the 
doctor, trying to keep the annoyance out of his 
voice. The man was evidently true to his theory 
of placing a bet on every horse, no matter of how 
dark a hue. He ought not to blame him. 

"Where were you at the time. Doctor?" And at 
an indignant look from the older man, Peter went 
on, hastily, "I only want to judge what you could 
have seen if any one had approached the house." 

"We were all on the terrace," answered the doctor, 
mollified at once. "Come out and TU show you." 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE wind was coming pretty strong out of the 
north, so the tea-table was set close in the lee of 
the house," explained Doctor Pryor when they had 
reached the terrace. "Mrs. Norman was here, Miss 
White, Paul Elliot, John, and myself.'* 

"And you. Doctor, where did you sit?" 

"Right here," answered the doctor, drawing a 
chair a little way out from the wall of the house and 
placing it in the position it had then occupied. 

Peter sat down in the chair and looked carefully 
all about him. 

"You can see a good deal from here," he com- 
mented, at length, "but you can't see even the be- 
ginning of the gravel path. It comes in somewhere 
over in that direction, doesn't it?" He pointed 
across the open lawn to a heavy growth of cedars 
and taller trees lying to the north and east of the 
house. 

"Yes." 

Peter turned in the other direction. 

"You couldn't see anything toward the east, of 
course. The house and the trees and the slope of the 
land cut off everything. Anybody could have come 
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up to the private door from that way, and you none 
the wiser/* He bit his lower Hp and remained silent 
for a moment. Then he roused himself and said — 

"Tell me exactly what happened when you heard 
the shot." 

The doctor had seated himself at Peter's side. 

"We were all sitting here quietly watching the 
sunset. Mrs. Norman was beside me here/' he 
pointed, "Paul Elliot there. Miss White by the tea- 
table, and John in his window where he had a better 
view of the bay and sky. The sunset was unusu- 
ally beautiful and we were all enjoying it when we 
heard the shot " And the doctor proceeded to relate, 
clearly and fully, the succeeding events of that 
fatal evening. 

"So it was you and Mrs. Norman who had to 
break the news to poor Mrs. Austin," said Peter 
when the doctor had finished. "It was rough on 
you but it sure was a lot easier for her. Lucky your 
medicine had an opiate in it. Must have saved her 
an awful shock." 

Steven Pryor wasn't used to lying but he had done 
it to the best of his ability. Since it was Betty's 
wish, he did not hesitate, though it had troubled and 
still troubled him deeply, to think of the possible 
cause of the necessity, and he would not allow his 
mind to dwell on it any more than he could help. 
He would find out the reason in good time. 

If Peter had noticed any hesitancy in the doctor's 
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assent to his remark, he gave no sign of having done 
so and went on at once — 

"It couldn't have taken more than a minute or so 
to get from here to the Hbrary. What was the 
condition of the body when you found it? What 
Fm getting at is, could he, by any possibility, have 
been killed earlier?" 

The doctor shook his head in quick and emphatic 
denial. 

"The blood was still flowing when I got there," he 
said, "and the body, even the hands were warm." 

Peter nodded. "That settles it, of course. An 
absurd idea of mine. But we get to looking for 
queer things in my business." He considered a 
little while before he asked, " Did you see the pistol 
lying there on the floor when you first went into the 
library. Doctor Pryor?" 

"No. I didn't notice it at the time. I was too 
much shocked and concerned to think of anything 
but the appalling fact that he had killed himself " 

"It didn't occur to you then that there had been 
foul play?" 

"It never entered my head! Suicide seemed the 
obvious explanation. In our civilized lives, the — 
other thing — somehow, is unthinkable in connection 
with a person one knows." 

"H-m-m. Yes, I suppose so," said Peter. 

He rose from his chair and walked restlessly about 
for a moment. He paced the full length of the 
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terrace, glancing up at the house and out over the 
smiling landscape. Then he came slowly back and 
seated himself again, close beside the doctor. 

"Now, how about the servants.?" he asked. 
" Know anything about 'em ? " 

"They're all new, I think. In fact, I'm sure, for 
Mrs. Austin told us what a lot of trouble she had 
finding good ones who were willing to go to the 
country, even temporarily, at this time of year. But 
she selected them all herself, and she'd have been 
very particular about references. I don't think 
suspicion could be attached to any of them. And 
there was no robbery attempted " 

"Didn't Mrs. Austin even have a personal maid 
before she came down here ? " 

"Oh, I forgot — Mary, of course. But good Lord! 
Mary Maguire's like Caesar's wife, beyond suspicion. 
She was Mrs. Austin's old nurse. Been with her 
since Betty was a child. Not a maid, exactly, but 
took over a maid's duties." He paused an instant 
and then added as an afterthought, "I think Ray- 
mond Austin's man, his valet, has been with him a 
long time, too. I don't know much about him. He 
has rather an odd sort of face, but he seems like a 
very correct servant." 

"Well, they sound all right," said Peter. "I 
don't want to examine them if I can help it. Wouldn't 
go very well with my supposed profession. But 
I may have to, later. There isn't anybody we 
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could trust who could ask a few questions without 
putting the others wise " He spoke tentatively. 

"There's my chauffeur," said the doctor, hopefully, 
glad to be of help in this direction. '^He has a 
room down at the garage but he takes his meals with 
the other servants. He's a bright man and honest. 
He could find out anything you want to know and do 
it cleverly, too, I'm sure. I'll get him whenever you 
want him. His name is William Stubbs." 

"What!" ejaculated Peter. "Not the William 
Stubbs that used to run Mr. Richard Schuyler's car 
before the war ? " 

"Yes, he's the man. Do you know him?" 

"I sure do. At least his wife's a great old pal of 
mine. I haven't seen 'em since I came back, more 
shame to me, and I didn't know he'd changed his 
place." 

"Yes. Mrs. Schuyler had to get a new chauffeur 
when William went over to the other side and I took 
him on when he came back." 

"Well, as it's old Bill, I won't have to ask you for 
an introduction. I'll look him up myself. I think 
I'll do it now, if you'll excuse me. Doctor. He's 
likely to be at the garage, you think?" And waiting 
only for an affirmative nod, Peter proceeded rapidly 
in the direction indicated. 

When he came in sight of the garage, he saw his old 
friend, Bill, walking up and down the level, open 
space in front of the wide doors, smoking a pipe. So 
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engrossed was he with his effort to make perfect 
rings of smoke in the clear air, that he did not see 
Clancy until that young man was almost upon him. 

"Well, rU be damned!" cried William Stubbs, ad- 
vancing with outstretched hands. "If it isn't " 

"Hush, Bill," said Peter, quickly. "No bands 
and flags for me, if you please! Fm darned glad to 
seel you, you can bet your life, but Fm in a hurry and 
I want to talk to you quietly, somewhere out of the 
limelight, see ? Any place around here where " 

"Come up to my room, Pete," answered Stubbs, 
quick to catch the gravity in his friend's face. "Gee, 
but Fm glad to see you! Come on in, old sport." 
And leading the way up a steep flight of stairs, he 
opened a door at the front of the narrow hall and 
beckoned Peter inside. 

The room was a little bedroom, plainly furnished 
with an iron bedstead, a bureau, a few chairs, and a 
small table near the window. At this Peter seated 
himself and pushed the sash-curtain along on its rod a 
little way, leaving a narrow crack against the trim 
from which he could look out without being seen 
from the road. 

Stubbs, being a person of some discernment, not- 
ing the precaution, with an anxious frown on his face, 
seated himself at the opposite side of the table. 

"What's up, Pete, and what are you doing here?" 
he asked, eagerly. 

Peter, having impressed upon him with great 
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emphasis the necessity for secrecy, told Stubbs, 
briefly, so much of his discoveries and suspicions as 
seemed necessary and asked his help. 

"You're sure the boss was bumped ofi^, Pete?" 
cried Bill in amazement. "Why, we ^11 thought " 

"Yes, I know. Bill. That's what everybody must 
keep right on thinking. Make no mistake about 
that. Fve given my word to keep it dark unless I 
find out who turned the trick. If I didn't know, for 
certain, that I could trust you, Bill " 

Mr. Stubbs' protestations, though somewhat pro- 
fane, left nothing to be desired in the way of sincerity. 
He was delighted beyond measure to be of assistance 
in any way, no matter how small it might prove to 
be. He greatly admired this old friend of his wife, 
and to be allowed to help him in a real case was an 
honour, indeed. 

Clancy told him, clearly and concisely, how he 
could best serve the interests of justice and, when he 
had finished, he asked for paper and wrote a long 
letter. With Stubbs' help he drew a rough map of 
the district, marked the difi^erent points clearly, and 
enclosed it with the letter. 

Well, Bill, you've saved my life," he said, rising. 
I didn't know just how I was going to manage it, 
but I told O'Malley that I'd have whatever further 
information I could get together waiting for Murphy 
at the post office in Potonquet. He's to call, on the 
chance, as soon as he comes out, and he ought to be 
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here pretty soon now. This is going to make things 
a damsight easier for him, I can tell you. Will you 
beat it over there now and leave this letter to be 
called for, you understand. I'll be grateful to you 
and then some, old scout.'' 

"You betcher life, Pete. I'll get out the car and 
be over there and back in two shakes. Gee! But 
this is great 1 " 

At the foot of the stairs the two friends parted, 
and before Peter had taken many steps in the direc- 
tion of the house, he heard the rattling throb of a 
starting engine and saw a car turn into the drive 
from the garage and speed swiftly down the hill. 



CHAPTER XV 

PETER CLANCY had not been gone very long, 
but when he came back, the house seemed 
more silent than «ver. While he was closeted in 
the little room with William Stubbs he had heard a 
car leave the garage and had seen it go up the hill 
and presently return and pass on toward Potonquet. 
It was a large limousine, the curtains of which were 
pulled down closely, and he rightly surmised that 
it contained those members of the household whose 
presence was required at the inquest. 

The reporters from New York who had besieged 
the house earlier in the day had been forced to be 
content with a brief statement of the "suicide** and, 
upon the departure of the family, had followed to 
glean any further items of interest which might 
transpire at the inquest. 

From his unobtrusive station in the window of the 
garage Peter had seen the undertaker's closed 
wagon go up to the house and return, and was glad 
to have been out of the way. 

"FU have a clear field, and no favours," thought 
Peter, contentedly. "Til go up to the library and 
think things out for awhile, and then " 
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Upon reaching the great staircase, he saw Paul 
Elliot coming down. 

"Oh, Mr. Clancy, it's a relief to see anybody that's 
alive," Paul exclaimed. It was not a very com- 
plimentary remark but Peter did not take offence 
easily. "Dorothy, Miss White, I mean, has gone to 
lie down," the boy continued, "and the rest have all 
gone off to that beastly inquest. I haven't a soul to 
talk to. Come on, let me show you over the house. It 
may be your only chance, and I could see at lunch that 
you had a natural taste for this sort of thing. We 
really have done wonders in the short time. Come 
on and praise me. Do ! Fm so low in my mind that 
I can hardly bear it ! " 

He had linked his arm in Clancy's and now 
drew him across the hall into the long, low living- 
room. The boy was evidently in that exaggeratedly 
low state of spirits which was part of his volatile 
temperament. Peter, being of a sympathetic and 
kindly disposition, did not see how he could refuse 
without offence. Anyway, it was just as well to 
look the ground over, he decided, and allowed him- 
self to be led away. 

Elliot's arrangements of draperies and furnishings 
called forth such unbounded admiration from Peter 
that the boy's spirits had risen perceptibly when 
they again ascended the stairs. 

"I'm only showing Mr. Clancy about the house, 
Mary," said Paul when they came, unexpectedly, 
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upon the old nurse in Mrs. Austin's apartments. 
"Miss Betty wouldn't mind, I'm sure." This was 
evidently the appellation still given by the old 
woman to her young mistress for she answered 
readily — 

"I'm sure Miss Betty wouldn't mind anything 
you want to do, Mr. Paul," and went back to her 
sewing though her eyes followed the young men as 
they moved about the rooms. 

Their inspection, keen on Peter's part, was not 
easy to prolong. He would have liked to study the 
place more thoroughly for he was much interested 
in Mrs. Austin and in the room which she was said to 
have occupied at the time of the tragedy. 

Was it possible that even an opiate could have 
prevented her hearing the shot when she was so 
near? That was a communicating door in the east 
wall of the bedroom, Peter was sure, and judging 
the distance as he glanced out of the window and 
across the court, there could not be more than one 
room between that in which he stood and the library. 
It had been a warm evening for the season of the 
year, and the windows of a room in which one is 
sleeping are usually left open. The windows of the 
library had been open, he knew. Then why hadn't 
she heard ? 

"Some powerful opiate, that, I'll tell the world!" 

Perhaps that door might belong to a closet. . . . 
He would like to make sure. . . . Peter glanced 
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back. Elliot was putting some corrective touches 
to the window draperies and seemed engrossed in an 
effort to get the folds perfectly symmetrical. The old 
woman in the sitting-room was not in sight for the 
moment. Peter quietly opened the door. 

As he did so there was the sharp sound of a 
closing drawer in the room thus disclosed and a man 
turned a startled face toward the intruder. The 
room had been Raymond Austin's bedroom, Peter 
realized as soon as he saw it, and since his presence 
there was obviously legitimate, what was there to 
alarm the valet (for such he evidently was) in the 
sudden opening of the door ? 

The man's long, saturnine face resumed, almost 
immediately, its habitual look of aloofness from the 
world and all its cares — ^that look of detachment so 
common in well-trained servants and so rarely seen 
in the more frail and easily affected of the human 
race. 

Peter and the valet regarded each other in silence 
for the fraction of a second. Then, to Clancy's 
relief, Paul Elliot spoke just behind him. 

"That was Mr. Raymond Austin's room," he said, 
with a note of repugnance in his voice. " I haven't 
done anything there. Nothing to interest a man of 
taste, I'm sure." He stepped to Peter's side in the 
doorway. " Oh, good morning, Samuel. Mr. Clancy 
is interested in house decoration and I'm just showing 
him about. I suppose you've a lot to do. We won't 
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disturb you." And taking Peter's arm, he drew him 
away. 

"Ugh ! I hate that room/' said the impressionable 
boy as he closed the door, hastily. " It seems full of 
horrors to me. I suppose that clam, Samuel, can 
sort shirts and put things in order without a qualm. 
Come on, let's get away from this." 

He led the way hurriedly through Mrs. Austin's 
brighter rooms and out into the hall. 

"This was going to be my chef d' (euvrey^ he said, 
opening a door opposite tp the one they had just 
closed and at the head of the stairs. "Now I suppose 
I'll never get the chance to finish it," he added, sadly. 
"It was to be the principal guest-room and Betty 
said I could go as far as I liked. She left it all to me, 
and it would have been a dream." He glanced, 
regretfully, at the mass of gorgeous coloured draperies 
which lay, covered by a sheet, upon the bed. " Look ! 
Isn't this a wonderful colour scheme?" he cried, 
turning back the covering. 

Peter was standing by a window which faced the 
north and did not answer. He was thinking, "You 
couldn't see that path from here or anywhere in 
the house. The trees are too thick," and was turning 
away from the window when Elliot exclaimed — 

"There! Look at that! You can get the effect 
with the wall paper. Now isn't that stunning?" 
He was holding a curtain up along the casing of a 
window which opened toward the west. He touched 
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the paint delicately with his forefinger. "Of course 
it's dry by now. . . . Good Lord, somebody's 
scratched the sill! Isn't that a shame? Servants 
are so careless. And I particularly said that they 
mustn't come in here and raise a dust while the paint 
was fresh ! " He was very angry. 

Peter gained his side in two long strides and looked 
at the scratches with interest. 

"Too bad," he said, "but they hardly show. I 
don't believe any one would notice them. You have 
quick eyes, Mr. Elliot." The boy smiled at the 
compliment and Peter went on — "Lovely view 
from this window, isn't it ?" And leaning far out, he 
gazed about in all directions. Before he drew his 
head in, he had looked quickly up and down the 
side of the house, noting the heavy vines which hung 
there. "Somebody could have climbed up to this 
window without much trouble — but they'd have 
been in plain sight in the daytime. I wonder " 

He glanced down at the ground again. Directly 
beneath the window there was a bed, close planted 
with small shrubs, the leaves still thick and of a deep 
green, forming a bold contrast to the brilliant, orange- 
scarlet haws set thickly amongst them. 

Perhaps Peter, endeavouring to profit by the 
young artist's teachings, was studying the colour 
scheme. At any rate, he leaned out again and gazed 
down at the Japanese rose bushes. 

Something dowii there caught his practiced eye. 
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Unperceived by his mentor, he dexterously twitched 
a fountain pen from the breast pocket of his waist- 
coat. It slipped through the air and slid, noise- 
lessly, in among the bushes. 

When he turned back into the room, Elliot had 
folded up the soft golden fabric of the curtain and 
was putting it carefully back again under the sheet. 

"This enamel dries quickly, doesn't it?" said 
Peter aloud, in a conversational tone, testing it with 
his fingers. "How long has this been on, now?" 

"Oh, three or four days. Not longer. It's good 
and hard now. Dries almost immediately. It was 
practically dry, you can see, even before the maids 
came messing in here. Thank goodness, they didn't 
come sooner. Now let's have a look at Jack's rooms 
while he's out," Elliot went on, opening a door. 

"Nice bathroom, isn't it?" he said as they passed 
through. "Not much in my line in a bathroom of 
this kind, but I've always wanted to do a really 
beautiful bath. There are wonderful possibilities, 
though it's so hard to make any one see them. Just 
imagine, Mr. Clancy," he paused and touched Peter 
on the breast. "Just think what you could do with 
malachite! The bath sunk in the floor, of course, 
with broad steps leading down into it. There 
should be a black attendant with a gold-embroidered 
cincture and head-dress! It would be desecration 
to build such a room for any one but an exquisitely 
young and beautiful girl " 
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Peter almost blushed, but he only said — 

"FU have to be getting back to my work pretty 
soon, Mr. Elliot." 

Paul roused himself as if from a vision. 

"Oh, yes. Well, come along. There's nothing 
to see in here,'' he said, pushing open the door at the 
other side of the bathroom and looking contemptu- 
ously around a dressing-room so strictly utilitarian 
in its fittings that it left no scope for the powers of an 
artist. 

He passed through the room without pause and 
opened a door opposite to the one by which they had 
entered. 

"This is only another example of an opportunity 
wasted, you see," said Elliot, pausing when he had 
crossed the threshold. "Jack wouldn't let me do 
anything much, said it was all piffle! But it's a fine 
room ! " 

It was, indeed, a beautiful apartment. The 
windows on three sides made it light and airy and it 
was simply, though luxuriously, furnished. A fine old 
carved fourpost bed, a tall chest of drawers, a cheval 
glass, a desk, a low couch, and several comfortable 
chairs were the only articles the big room contained 
and it looked, as a man's room should look, un- 
crowded and livable. 

Peter glanced round it with approval. The two 
broad windows with the long glass between took up 
nearly the whole south side of the room and Peter 
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was sure it was the window at his left as he stood 
facing them that Doctor Pryor had indicated as the 
one in which John Austin had stood for some time 
before the tragedy had occurred. Peter took his 
place in front of it and stood there for a moment, 
thinking : 

"If any one had climbed into that northwest room, 
he couldn't have been seen from here, that's a cinch — 
and he couldn't have been heard unless the doors 
were open. . . . They were all closed when we 
came through. . . . Probably are kept closed 
most of the time. ... I wonder. . . ." 

Paul Elliot had been moving, fussily, about the 
room. He had arranged and rearranged the few 
articles on the mantelpiece with quick, expert hands, 
stepping back now and then to observe the effect. 
He had looped back all the heavy silk curtains which 
had been hanging straight down, partly across some 
of the windows, and they now hung, sweeping back 
to their slender, ornamental brass hooks in smooth, 
even folds. He straightened the chairs, puiFed up a 
pillow on the couch, and surveyed the room with a 
sigh of satisfaction. 

"What do you think, Mr. Clancy?" he said with 
evident pride. "Isn't that better?" 

Peter, who had turned the long glass out from the 
wall, was gravely smoothing his hair and adjusting 
his tie. When Elliot spoke, he turned with a smile 
and put his hand on the boy's shoulder. 
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"You're a wonder/' he said, admiringly. "The 
whole room looks different, somehow. How in 
thunder did you do it?'' 

Elliot beamed. "It's just a touch, just a touch," 
he said, with an airy motion of his long, thin fingers, 
"but there's all the difference that there is between 
good and evil. That big copper jar was at least two 
inches out of centre! What's two inches, between 
friends? you may ask. Nothing between friends, I 
answer you, gravely, but on a mantelpiece— the piece 
de resistance two inches out of centre! It's hideous, 
monstrous! I suppose Jack wouldn't have noticed 
it, poor fellow! He has steel nerves and iron muscles, 
but not the seeing eye. I know girls care for his 
sort. I never could see why. They are so ex- 
quisite, some of them, so beautiful and delicate!" 
(Alluding, obviously, to some particular girl and 
not to Jack Austin and his kind.) "The attraction of 
contrast, I suppose; but it jars me like a combination 
of emerald green and scarlet. Too much vibration. 
Sets one's teeth on edge. Not that I can't stand 
primitive colour, you understand. It's corking in 
its place, but it must be dealt with judiciously, with 
a nicety of judgment. It must not come dashing 
at one. It must keep its place. . . . You're so 
appreciative, Mr. Clancy, so receptive; I'm sure I 
could show you just what I mean if I had some good 
examples. That northwest room, now, would have 
been a case in point, but you can't judge it as it is, and 
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none of the other rooms has been touched yet so 
there's nothing more for you to see." 

Peter had allowed the torrent of words to flow over 
him without a struggle. He was thinking hard, but 
had put an intelligent smile on his> face and left it 
there on guard. At Elliot's last words he rose to the 
surface. 

"Well, Fm darned glad to have seen this much. 
It's been some treat to me, I'll tell the world. But I 
really must be getting back to my work now." Peter's 
tone was slightly apologetic and he looked at his 
watch. "I hate to leave you but it's growing late 
and I have a bunch of stuff" to do. The family ought 
to be back soon, now, and I know you'll excuse me." 

"It's been good of you to spend so much time with 
me, Mr. Clancy, I know I mustn't keep you any 
longer." Paul spoke with evident regret. 

"Oh, the pleasure has been all mine," said Peter, 
politely. "I think I've learned quite a little. Not 
as much as I should, with such a peach of a teacher, 
but a lot, at that!" 

As they passed down the west hall, Peter stopped, 
suddenly. 

"By Jinks!" he exclaimed, feeling in the pocket of 
his waistcoat and then rapidly in his other pockets. 

"What's the matter?" asked Elliot. "Have you 
lost something?" 

"My fountain pen. And I need it, damn it. I 
can't write decently with any old pen. I had it just 
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a little while ago. Now, where Oh, I bet it 

slipped out of my pocket when I leaned out of the 
window back there/' indicating the northwest room. 
"It might have. I can't think of any other time I 
might have dropped it. It had a clip on it, too. 
Never lost it before and I've had it for years. I'll 
just run down and take a look." 

"And Vl\ help you," said Paul, eagerly, glad of 
anything to occupy the time which hung so heavily 
on his hands. 

"Oh, don't bother," said Peter; but the boy 
persisted, and together they went down the stairs. 

At the foot they met Dorothy White. 

"Hello, Dottie," said Paul. "Feeling any better? 
That's good. Come on with us. Mr. Clancy has 
just lost his fountain pien and we think it dropped 
out of the window. Come and help us look." 

The girl assented readily and the three passed out 
through the court and around the west wing of the 
house. Peter glanced up at the long facade as they 
walked along on the thick turf. Even with his un- 
trained eye he could see that it was very beautiful 
though somewhat in need of repair. Evidently the 
outside of the house had not been renovated for some 
time, for the white woodwork was discoloured by the 
weather and the droppings of the many birds to 
whom the vines gave grateful shelter. As he looked, 
a great flight of starlings, startled by their approach, 
whirred out from the wall in a cloud. He could see, 
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deftly set among the branching vines, several old 
nests which must have been completely hidden before 
the leaves began to fall. The birds had made a 
regular apartment house of it, he thought, as they 
neared the place where he knew his pen to be lying; 
the clever little homesteaders had even utilized a 
hole in the side of one of the pilasters which sup- 
ported the cornice above the second story windows, 
as was witnessed by the straw sticking out of it just 
over the ornamental cap. 

"TheyVe flocking to go south,*' said Dorothy 
White, alluding to the starlings which had flown but 
a little way and had settled below on the lawn. 
To go south!" said Paul, in a superior tone. 

That shows how much you know about the habits 
of birds, Dottie. The starlings stay north all 



if 



winter." 



"I don't believe it. They all go except the 
sparrows." 

"You think that because youVe always been in 
town in the winter. The crows and " 

It was quite possible for these two to get into a 
heated discussion on the most unpromising of topics. 
Peter was delighted. Their absorption in each other 
and the birds gave him a free hand. Without an 
instant's hesitation he dropped to his knees and felt 
the ground under the bushes. It had not been 
worked over recently and the rains had packed it 
down. It could hardly retain an impression, and the 
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bushes were so thick he could not see. Perhaps 
nearer the house where the deep overhang of the 
cornice sheltered it. . . . 

Peter rose and stepped in among the thorny briars. 
They caught his trousers and he had to stop to free 
himself. . . . Yes, there was his pen. . . . 
He wouldn't find it just yet. . . . He'd get the 
other thing first, the thing he had seen from the 
window. . . . There it was, caught, as he had 
been, in the thorns. Just a bit of dirty white rag 
torn from some garment. . . . Peter reached 
over, secured it, and slipped it into his pocket. . . . 

The ground under his feet was still hard, and 
closer to the house a line of fine white pebbles 
showed where the rain from the roof had beaten 
away the softer earth. No chance of a footprint 
here, he decided. He glanced up along the side of 
the house. He was standing immediately beneath 
the window from which he had dropped his pen. 
There was no window in the first floor directly under 
it, but farther along there was a group of three small 
windows set high, opening, as he rightly judged, into 
a butler's panty. . . . "It would have been a 
risky thing to do in the daylight, perhaps," . . • 
thought Peter to himself, "But not impossible. . . . 
The window, above, isn't many feet over my head 

and the vines Regular burglar's delight, this 

place is. . . . But " 

"That's the window, all right, Mr. Clancy." 
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Paul Elliot's voice brought him back to the present 
and to his ostensible purpose. "Shall I come in and 
help you look ? " He spoke hesitatingly, glancing at 
the thorny bushes and then at the thick, fine surface 
of his impeccable white flannel trousers. 

"Don't bother," said Peter. "Those bushes 
wouldn't do a thing to you. If I can't find it myself, 
we'll let it go." 

He stooped again, apparently searching. 

"Oh, here it is!" he cried after a moment and 
straightened up with the pen in his hand. 

"Good for you, old top! I'm glad you found it," 
exclaimed Paul Elliot with a look of relief. His 
precious trousers were safe. 

Before he left them on the terrace, the two young 
people had . fallen into a heated argument as to 
whether a fountain pen could be depended on not to 
leak if you carried it in a travelling bag, and Peter 
made his swift way up to the library. 

"They're quarrelling happily and won't be likely to 
come butting in here," he thought as he reached 
sanctuary, "and the rest won't be back right away, 
but I must get a move on. That fool kid took up a 
helluf a lot of time, but I'm glad that I went around 
with him. Queer things. ... By Jinks, I'm 
darned near certain it could have been pulled off. . . . 
But what. . . . Let me think. . . . 

H-m-m That northwest room hadn't been 

cleaned at all. Some * seeing eye' the kid's got! 
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Why, there were little scraps of wall paper under the 
bed. A housemaid would be fired, pronto, if she 
left a room she was supposed to clean like that. 
Now who in hell made those scratches on the sill? 
Looked as if they might have been made by the heel 
of a shoe. May not mean anything, of course. 
Could someone have stood on the sill to clean the 
window? Not likely, and I don't think theyM 
been cleaned lately. There were spots of kalsomine 
from the ceiling on 'em. No, that wasn't it. . . . 
And what about this ?" He took the bit of dirty rag 
from his pocket and studied it earnestly. Then he 
put it in a wallet, closing it with a snap of the elastic 
band, and replaced the wallet in his pocket. "Well, 
ni have to think that out later. No time now. 
Must hustle. Now for the gravel path — and William 
Stubbs." 



CHAPTER XVI 

PETER went quickly and quietly from the 
library and down the private stairway. Pass- 
ing out, he closed the door softly behind him. The 
course of the path lay at right angles to the house 
for a little way, and from the very door it was 
protected on both sides by a thick growth of un- 
trimmed shrubs. Among the bushes, tall cedars 
sent their spires high into the air and along their 
close-set branches wild grapevine, cat-briar, Virginia 
creeper, and the colourful but obnoxious poison-ivy 
flung their long tendrils upward in a closely fretted 
network of gold and crimson against the deep velvet 
green, forming an impenetrable screen. A few 
yards from the house the wall of undergrowth swung 
eastward and became more open along the edge of 
the wood through which they had tracked George 
Hull that morning. 

Peter, stopping to look back, could see that almost 
no part of an approach, either from the woods or 
from the path, could be seen from the house. 

The narrow margin of thick, untrimmed turf 
along the edge of the path gave no hope of a clue 
and Peter passed on, quickly. Presently the path 
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turned northward and the close wild hedge gave 
place to trees of larger growth, more sparsely set. 
Even the character of the footway was changed, the 
gravel having sunk, in places, into the yielding soil. 
Peter proceeded more warily, glancing, eagerly, to 
right and left and subjecting the few damp spots to a 
searching scrutiny. There were marks of feet in one 
of them; one or two prints were quite plain, and these 
Peter measured carefully, noting the dimensions on a 
rough diagram in his note-book. 

He had gone some way into the wood when, 
suddenly, he stopped stock still, with a suppressed 
ejaculation. 

There, plain to be seen by the side of the path, in 
a pocket of soft earth, blown clear of fallen leaves, 
was the print of a man's heavy foot. A pace farther 
back in the wood to the right, a long, sliding scratch 
on a steep bank of clay and sand showed from 
which direction the man had come. Peter knew that 
Saint's Orchard Bay lay over in that direction and 
that all the land on that side of the Point was practi- 
cally deserted, the first house being that of George 
Hull. These were plainly not Hull's footprints, 
however, for the two were far apart, denoting a 
long, free stride. Peter again took out his small 
steel rule and measured the print with care. 

It was considerably larger than those he had found 
in the path, and coarser. The sole was broad and 
only slightly narrower at the toe. The others had 
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been more slender, the toe perceptibly pointed, the 
sole showing a sharp comer at the outer edge where 
it broadened at the ball of the foot. Plainly the 
type of shoe a gentleman wears. This one was quite 
different. More like an army last, Peter decided, as 
he rose to his feet. 

"No use following down the hill," Peter said to 
himself, standing still for a moment in the middle of 
the path and looking up and down it. "The point 
is, which way did he go from here? He might have 
gone up to the house and no one the wiser, if he'd 
taken care to watch his step and jump the soft 
places. . . . Well, a man might walk in the 
woods all day and still not have any idea of bumping 
off his enemy in the evening. If it was Frank 
Baker, this would have been a short cut home for 
him. Maybe he went this way. We'll see." 

But the winding path was full of fallen leaves from 
there on and no more footprints were discernible. 

When Peter reached the rusty iron gate which 
closed the vista, he found it locked, but a gap in the 
hedge beside it gave means of egress and Peter 
stepped through it quickly. The narrow, sandy road 
lay before him, deserted. Around the bend at his 
right he could see the roof and chimneys of the old 
farmhouse where he and Mr. Gregory had that morn- 
ing passed what Peter considered a profitable hour. 

Peter looked quickly all about and then whistled, 
softly. 
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A man rose, suddenly^ from behind a stone wall on 
the opposite side of the road and, with a rough 
gesture of greeting, leaped the wall and crossed to 
Peter's side. 

"Come in here, Bill, where we can talk quietly," 
said Peter, and led the way back through the hedge. 

They went on in silence a little way into the wood. 
Bill Stubbs stooped low, picking his steps with 
elaborate caution, much to Peter's amusement. 

" Big chief on the warpath ! " he said, grinning up 
into Bill's serious face as he sat down behind a 
screen of bushes, out of sight and hearing of both the 
road and path. He motioned Bill to sit beside him. 
"Well, old scout, did you get the letter there O. K?" 

"Sure did, Pete! Only took me five minutes over 
and seven minutes back. Baby carriage." It was 
thus that Stubbs laconically explained the difference 
in his running time. 

Peter smiled. "Any casualties?" he asked. 

One hen," answered Bill, holding up one finger. 
She tried to cross the road like the one in the riddle, 
you know, Pete. Well, she didn't get to the other 
side this time. Ought to have stayed to home, 
anyway, when a man's in a hurry," he grinned. 

"Glad it wasn't the baby," laughed Peter. Then, 
sobering, "Now, let's get down to brass tacks. Bill. 
What have you got?" 

*^WeIl, here's a list of the servants for you, Pete, 
and all I can find out about 'em," answered William 
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Stubbs, taking from his pocket several folded sheets 
of paper which he opened and glanced over with 
evident pride before passing them on to Peter. "I 
knew most of it beforehand, and the rest was easy to 
find out/' he added. 

Peter, with great effort, preserved his gravity as he 
read : 

Parker — ^Mr. John A. — butler. Stuck up but knows his bis- 
ness. Worked for the Delancy Sherwoods seven 3rear. Left 
because their new chofFur wouldnt treat him like Godalmighty. 
Guess there was some fun but old boy is all right. 

Mrs. Quincy — don't know her front name does it matter? 
Housekeeper. Fourteen years in last place can you beat it? 
Family all died — natural I mean — ^no wonder in that time. Old 
lady respectable as hell. 

Miss Maguire. Mary they calls her upstairs. She was Mrs. 
As Nurse dont do much now and dont come down stairs much 
she didnt like the boss I dont think but then none of us did Peter. 
He had a nasty way of saying things and everybody down 
stairs knew he wasn't very nice to Mrs. A. things was said at the 
table and talked over mongst the servants you know how it is. 
If Miss Maguire hated him worst than the rest who could blame 
her on account of Mrs. A been most like her own child as you 
might say and shes such a nice old body I mean Mary Maguire 
is. 

There are three housemaids ones named Elizer Smith and 
looks it. Josie Bird and Florence Jones are the other two they 
are both good lookers not as good as my Maybelle but peaches all 
right. They had good references I know and anyway neither of 
them could shoot a pistol Pete it aint in em. 

Choffur is named Henry Blake knows his bisness but not as 
well as me. Just come back from the war drove an abulants so 
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I guess hes a good man alright he and his wife live in the garage 
same as me. 

Samuel Budge was Mr. As vallet hes a Britisher cant find 
out where he worked nor how long hes been with the family longer 
than any of the rest so they dont know and he never says nothing 
but my word. Mary Maguire may know but I aint had a chanst 
to ask her. 

The cooks named Ameliar and shes fat and old shes got a cute 
little girl for a helper named Susie they dont neither of them come 
up stairs and they couldn't be in it Pete. 

"You're a brick, all right, Bill," said Peter when 
he had finished perusing this unique document. "I 
couldn't have done it better myself," and he clapped 
the young man heartily on the shoulder. 

"Is it all right, Pete? Honest?" 

"You bet it is, boy! Everything in it but the 
little dog behind the stove ! " 

^'I didn't know you wanted to find out anything 
about the dogs, Pete." Bill was frankly puzzled. 
"I don't see what a dog could have to do with a 
shootin' case." 

Peter laughed. "Only a manner of speaking, 
Bill," he said, apologetically. "I only meant that 
you'd given me a pippin of a complete list. There 
sure is a lot of them to choose from," he went on, 
tapping the folded sheets against his palm. He 
paused a moment, considering. Stubbs watched his 
face intently, with the keen, expectant look of a 
clever, faithful, and intelligent dog. At last Peter 
said: 
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"Say, how about this valet, Bill? I think I saw 
him this afternoon. Is he a tall, weedy chap with a 
long, gray face and a thin, turn-uped nose like a 
watering-can ? 

"That's him," answered William, delighted by the 
description. "You've hit him off like a photo, 
Pete!" 

"I wish you'd see if you can't find out anything 
more about him. Bill. Keep your peepers open and 
your trap closed, you know. I think it may pay to 
risk an eye on him when I have a chance. But don't, 
for God's sake, start anything. He may be all O. K. 
Probably is. I wouldn't be surprised if there wasn't 
the makings of a petty larceny job in the whole 
bunch of servants." 

"Just what I decided when I'd sized *em all up," 
said Bill, agreeably. 

"What do they say about me. Bill, anything?" 
asked Peter. "I wouldn't like it talked about, my 
being here for anything special, I mean. Have any 
of them any suspicion " 

"Not a suspish, Pete. They're all from New 
York and don't have nothin' to do with the natives 
so they'd only be likely to talk among themselves 
and I'd hear 'em, probably, if they did." 

"Well, I guess that's all right," said Peter. "I 
know I can depend on you, old scout, to keep your 
mouth shut." 

"You betcher neck you can, Peter!" 
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"Good boy, Bill! Now, how about the other 
thing? Who took the note over to Mr. Wainwright 
yesterday? Could you find out?" 

"Sure, I could. It was Henry, the chauffeur." 

"Was there an answer?" 

"Yes, two of 'em." 

Peter looked up sharply. 

"Who were they for?" 

"One was for Mr. Austin and the other for Mrs." 

"You're sure?" 

"Sure, Fm sure. He was to give Mr. Austin his 
right away and Mrs. Austin hers, herself, or to Mary 
Maguire. Not to nobody else. He wasn't told to 
keep mum about it, far as I could find out, but to be 
sure that Mrs. Austin got it. I asked the questions 
casual, like you told me, Pete. I .don't think he got 
onto anything." 

Peter commended his discretion heartily but 
absently. He was thinking of something else. 
After a moment he said : 

**Did you find out if Mr. Wainwright had been 
over to *the Cedars' to-day?" 

"Yes. He had, Peter. He come over sometime 
just before lunch, I think. He asked to see Mrs. 
Austin but she sent down word that she wasn't up to 
seeing nobody yet." 

Peter sat thinking for a long time. Then he rose 
to his feet and held out his hand. 

"You've helped me a helluf a lot. Bill, and I won't 
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forget it, you can take it from me! Fve got to get 
back to the house now. You go back round by the 
road, the way you came. Won't do for us to be seen 
together too much. So long, old sport. Don't for- 
get to give my love to Maybelle when you write." 
And with a quick, light tread, Peter retraced his 
steps. 

The library was empty when he reached it, and 
looking from the window, he saw the large limousine 
moving slowly off in the direction of the garage. 
There were footsteps and the sound of voices in the 
upper hall and he waited until they had died away. 
Then he opened the door, quietly. He wanted to 
find Doctor Pryor and learn how the inquest had 
gone, though he had no doubt as to the verdict. 
Also, he wished to tell the doctor of the footprints he 
had found in the wood, the ones that might have 
been Frank Baker's. He would, most certainly, 
make no mention of the others. He wanted to 
convince them all that Frank Baker's trail was the 
one he was following — if he could. 

As he went down the narrow passage he thought he 
heard someone in the wide hall ahead and, not 
wishing to see any one just then, except .Doctor 
Pryor, he stood well in the shadow and looked 
cautiously around the comer of the wall. 

Coming toward him from the head of the service 
stairway was an old woman. She had on an old- 
fashioned bonnet of black straw and her head was 
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bent so that he did not recognize her at once. When 
she reached Mrs. Austin's door she raised her head. 
It was Mrs. Baker. 

She knocked softly at the door and waited. Her 
left hand fumbled in the folds at the side of her skirt, 
and as the door opened, she drew it out. It held a 
large» thick envelope. 

At the same moment Peter heard voices in the 
hall below, and could distinguish Doctor Pryor's 
quiet tones mingling with those of Paul Elliot and 
Miss White. It would be impossible to see the 
doctor alone just now and, anyway, Peter would be 
glad of a little rest and a chance to think. He 
therefore went quietly back to the library. 

When he had closed the door, he went over and, 
without any feeling of repugnance, he seated himself 
in the swivel-chair in which Raymond Austin met 
his death. He was there to think the thing out and 
this was the best place to do it — here, where he 
could see what the dead man had seen — as much as 
possible, put himself in the dead man's place. 

"It was about this time of day," Peter considered, 
glancing out of the window. "They were all over 
on the terrace just as they are now, judging by the 
sound. . . . And there goes Bill's *Godal- 
mighty Parker' with the tea tray." He looked 
across the square court, already thrown in shadow 
by the sinking sun, and saw the stately butler pass 
out of one of the long windows of the dining-room 
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which was situated just under John Austin's rooms 
at the end of the other wing, and vanish out of sight 
around the corner of the house. 

Peter turned back to the room and his thoughts 
ran on — 

"Someone came through that little door in the 
corner ... Now, who? Was it George Hull 
. . . or was it. . . . Anyhow, whoever it 
was, Raymond Austin knew his life was in dan- 
ger. . . . He whirled in his chair, so. . . . 
He opened the drawer. . . ." 

Peter, who had suited his action to his thoughts, 
looked into the drawer. "Of course the Coroner 
took the pistol to the inquest, but the clip that is 

« 

here shows where he must have been keeping it." 
He picked up the cartridge clip and sat for a minute 
fingering it absently, slipping the cartridges in and 
out. One of them slid through his fingers and rolled 
into the back part of the drawer. Mechanically, 
Peter thrust in his hand to recover it. As he groped 
for it his fingers encountered something smooth and 
silky. 

He sat for a moment, very still. Then he jerked 
the drawer toward him, and the entire contents lay 
revealed. 

At the very back of the drawer lay a bulky package 
of letters. The white silk ribbon which bound them 
was tied tightly in a hard knot. It was this ribbon 
which Peter had touched. 
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With great difficulty, he bent the stiff paper and 
slipped the ribbon off without untying it. Rapidly 
he ran through the letters, opening one or two and 
hastily absorbing the contents. Then, as quickly, 
he put them together again and curving them almost 
double, managed to readjust the ribbon as it had 
been. He placed the letters in the inner pocket of 
his coat and leaned back in his chair, frowning 
heavily. 

"They weren^t there before," he breathed. "They 
weren^t there before, by God ! That I can swear to!" 

The crimson flush in the west burned yellow and 
went out. Dark clouds swept up and hid the sky. 
Late birds flew by to nestle in the vines against the 
wall. Their twitterings had fallen to silence when 
a quiet knock sounded at the door. Doctor Pryor 
was there, and did Mr. Clancy have anything to tell 
him? 

"FU make a report to you this evening after 
dinner. Doctor. Fm busy just now, if you'll excuse 
me." And Peter closed the door and went back to 
his place. 

One by one the lights across the court flared out 
into the dusk. Night came — and still Peter sat 
there thinking, thinking, thinking. 



CHAPTER XVII 

AS BEFITTED his supposed position, Peter was 
jLX, very quiet at the dinner table that night, for 
Mrs. Austin was there for the first time and the 
banter of the two young people was stilled by the 
sadness of her face. 

John Austin sat in his brother's place at the foot 
of the table, and with the evident intent of rousing 
Mrs. Austin from her fit of depressed abstraction, or, 
at least, of distracting attention from her, he al- 
lowed Doctor Pryor to draw him out on the subject 
of his many adventures on sea, on land, and in the air. 

They were simply and graphically told and his 
part in them, which was always daring and some- 
times heroic, was inferred rather than recounted. 
His bearing was vital and alert. His brilliant, light 
gray eyes flashed and his even white teeth gleamed 
in his dark face as he told, among other things, of a 
wild adventure with the Abaloni shell fishers off the 
coast of California. One could see the great waves 
breaking on rocky, forbidding islands and hear the 
wind whistling in the shrouds as the little boat raced 
homeward in the gale. The remembrance of the 
fearful storm was an evident delight to him. 
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"There's nothing like the sea," he said. "In a 
little boat you can feel it all. The wild glee of the 
waves, the thundering rush of the breakers, the Hft 
of the boat under you, the long slide to the bottom 
of the trough, the staggering masts, the wind and 
spray in your face. . . ." 

Coming back to the present as from a long distance, 
he looked about the table. He had succeeded in his 
desire to interest the others, but Betty Austin still 
sat silent, eating little, her eyes fixed on the table- 
cloth. The light from many softly shaded tall 
candles fell upon her, bringing her face and figure 
into sharp relief against the white panelled walls. 

She was clothed in a gown of soft, lustreless black 
silk, with long sleeves and cut only slightly low in the 
neck. From it her white throat rose like a slender 
column. Her small, well-set head was crowned with 
a close cap of dark hair, simply dressed. Her face 
was colourless save for the mouth, well modelled, and 
not too small, which showed pink against the extreme 
whiteness of her skin. Her eyes, like dark flames, 
burned deep in their sockets, shaded by long lashes 
which curved upward at their comers, giving to the 
eyes a unique and arresting expression. She had a 
small, strong chin and straight nose with sensitive 
nostrils. Her brows were narrow, dark, and curved 
over the eyes with a clean-cut sweep which, combined 
with the other features, gave to her face a look of 
determination not unmixed with passion. 
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Peter watched her, covertly, though his attention 
had apparently been entirely given to Captain 
Austin's narrative. 

"Such a woman would go through hell for the 
man she loved," Peter thought. 

That she had been through " some little hell," as he 
would have expressed it, Peter well guessed. He had 
learned that the verdict of the Coroner's jury had 
been what they all, even he, himself, at the moment, 
wished. He knew that she had testified, under oath, 
that her late husband had been as accustomed to 
shoot a pistol with his left hand as with his right. 
This fact, Peter took leave to doubt. In the first 
place, a gentleman, living in the heart of civilization, 
has little cause to become so expert in the use of small- 
arms. In the second place, the accomplishment 
was so unusual that it could scarcely have failed to 
attract the attention of others besides his wife. 

Peter was no fanatic. He respected, deeply 
respected the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth — in its place. But he had seen so much 
injustice done even by a perfectly honest attempt to 
tell it when the revelation, at the time, was injudi- 
cious, that he was not an extreme stickler for it. 

He was not shocked, particularly, at what he 
believed to have been a most inaccurate statement, 
and he was sorry, truly and honestly sorry, for Mrs. 
Austin, but his whole nature and training made it 
imperative that he should get to the bottom, the very 
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bottom of a case, once it had been brought to his 
notice. 

He had little if any financial reward to gain, in all 
probability. He did not even think of that. Gregory 
had been almost a father to him. The old man's 
well-lined purse had been open to Peter for years if he 
had chosen to put his hand in it. But he never had 
since the day that he had graduated with honours 
from the good school in which Gregory had placed 
him. His profession had always yielded enough for 
his simple needs. He had undertaken the case, not 
in an avaricious spirit, but in the pure interests of 
his particular science — and from an innate and long- 
practiced sense of justice. A crime which had been 
brought to his notice should never go unpunished if 
he, Clancy, could help it. 

And this case presented so many points of interest. 
He went over them again, sitting in the light of the 
shaded candles, as he had gone over them before, 
when he sat so long in the library, in the dark, 
physically and mentally, holding the tangled skein 
in his hands. There were so many threads, tangled 
and knotted together, but one, which ran all through 
from the beginning— that one had its own special 
significance. He had sat by the window working at 
it with all his intent and capable mind, and gradually 
the threads uncoiled and began weaving themselves 
into intricate patterns. Only a few parts of the 
design remained dim and obscure. These, too, he 
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swore within himself, he would bring into the light of 
day. 

There had been so many things, from the very 
first, pointing the way to the solution. Little 
things in themselves, but significant when taken all 
together. The condition of Wainwright's pistol was, 
to Peter^s mind, conclusive evidence 

The quiet hum of voices going on about him ceased 
suddenly as Mrs. Austin rose from the table. Peter 
stood up quickly and then waited as he saw the 
other men wait, his hand on the back of his chair. 
Only Paul Elliot followed the women as they passed 
out through the open door. At the foot of the stairs, 
Peter saw Mrs. Norman's arm go round the slender, 
black-clad figure and saw the tall girl lay her head 
on the older woman's shoulder. 

They passed out of sight, and John Austin, Peter, 
and the doctor drew close together at one end of the 
table. A servant entered carrying a tray with 
cigarettes and decanters and placed it before them. 

"That will do, Parker," said John Austin, and the 
butler departed on noiseless feet. 

"Now what have you to tell us, Mr. Clancy?" 
asked the doctor, anxiously. 

Peter told the story of finding what he believed 
would turn out to be Frank Baker's footprints with 
great detail and appeared to place a good deal of 
importance on the discovery. He had hardly fin- 
ished when the servant reentered the room. 
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"We need nothing more, Parker," said Austin, 
severely. "Please don't interrupt us again/* 

The man hesitated. 

"Hi beg pardon, sir, but there's a lad 'ere wants to 
see Doctor Pryor, very particular, 'e says, sir. Hit's 
habout a man that's sick, sir. 'Ill Hi think it is, or 
some such name as that, sir." 

" '111?" the doctor repeated, puzzled. "Do you 
mean that the man is ill or that that's his name? 
Oh, by Jove, you don't mean Hull!" The doctor 
rose suddenly from his chair. 

"Yes, sir. That's the name, sir. Hi thought '111 
didn't sound just right. 'UU it is, sir. The boy 
says it's himportant, sir." 

"Tell him to come in, then, and be quick about it," 
said Captain Austin, impatiently. 

The boy, when he presently appeared, was seen 
to be a long, overgrown country youth with a homely, 
honest face and enormous ears which stood out from 
the sides of his head like the sails of a boat coming on, 
wing and wing. He seemed much embarrassed at 
finding himself thrust so suddenly into the lime- 
light and stood, shifting from one heavy foot to the 
other, twisting his faded blue cap round and round 
in his rough, sunburned hands. 

The doctor went toward him. 

"What is it, my lad?" he asked, kindly. "George 
Hull sent you over for me? He's ill?" 

The boy, appreciative of the help thus held out to 
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him, smiled at the doctor, his teeth showing very 
white in his tanned face. 

"I was out eeHn' to-night in Saint's Orchard Bay, 
sir,*' he said in a deep bass voice which surprised and 
embarrassed him occasionally by running up on a 
high note. "I come up the crick 'longside Cap'n 
Hull's house. ... He must 'a' seed my eel light 
from the winder, fer he sings out to me, he does, in 
such a funny voice, I scursely knowed it, *Who's 
that .? Is it you, Stanley ? ' I says *Yes,' o' course, 
an' then he went on mumblin' and mutterin' to 
himself. The crick comes up to the house so close 
there y' could throw a cat in the winder. I could 
hear him plain and it sounded kinda queer and funny 
all in the dark that way. So I sings out, ^What's the 
matter, Cap'n? You sick?' He didn't answer but 
went on talkin' to himself and I got scared. I tied 
up the skifF to the bank and went over, quick, to the 
winder. It was wide open an' it's a cold night out, 
too. I says, *Whyn't you shut the winder, Cap'n?' 
I says. *Y'll take cold,' I says. *N* no, Stanley,' 
says he, *leave it be. I'm bumin' up,' he says. *If 
y're bumin' up a night like this, y' must be sick,' I 
says. 'I'm goin' fer Doctor Wallace.' *N', no, 
Stanley,' says he again, *I ain't sick 'n' I won't have 
no doctor.' Then I heard him tossin' round in his 
bed an' moanin.' *Y' ain't got nobody to take keer 
y', Cap'n,' says I, *an' I'm goin' fer Doctor Wallace, 
whetherno.' An' I was just startin' off when he 
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calls me back 'n' says, 'Doctor Pryor's up to "the 
Cedars/' he says, 'an' that's away this side the 
village. He'll come if I ask 'm to, I know' " 

The boy had rushed through his tale almost with- 
out taking breath. He seemed afraid that he would 
run down and stop altogether if he paused for any- 
thing. 

The doctor patted his shoulder and slipped some- 
thing into the boy's hand, causing a deep flush of 
surprise and joy to overspread his sunburnt face. 

"I'll come at once," said Doctor Pryor, "I only 
need to get a few things together. You're a good 
boy, Stanley, and you did exactly the right thing. 
You can run along home, now. You've done every- 
thing you could. I'll attend to the rest." 

"Don't you want a car, Doctor?" asked John as 
they all passed out into the hall. " It's a beastly 
shame to drag you out like this." 

"No, thank you, John," answered the doctor, 
hastily. " It would mean going all the way around, 
and the roads are bad at night on that side of the 
Point. I can do it quicker on foot. I'll go down 
through the woods. The path will be easy enough 
to find. I have a pocket flashlight." And he ran 
up the stairs with the light, sure step of a man who 
has always kept himself in perfect physical condition. 

When he came from his room down to the second 
floor a moment later, he found Peter Clancy standing 
in the hall, cap in hand. 
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**rm going with you, Doctor," he said, quietly. 

The doctor looked at him keenly. 

"It isn't at all necessary, Mr. Clancy. Tm sure I 
can manage the case alone." 

"Sure, you can manage your own case. Every- 
body knows what you can do, Doctor Pryor. But I 
was thinking about mine." He took the doctor 
firmly but not familiarly by the arm. "Come on. 
If the man's very sick, there's no time to lose." 



CHAPTER XVIII 

ON THEIR way down the overgrown path 
through the woods the two men spoke little, 
giving all their attention to the uneven footing. The 
spot of light, guided by the doctor's hand, picked 
out the var5ring surface of the path, showing here 
black patches of loam where stray pebbles gleamed 
white, there clumps of arbutus leaves and fairy 
couches of soft moss, unbelievably green. Farther 
on, against a background of silver-yellow beech 
leaves, a few maple leaves glowed, red as blood. 

The air was still and brooding. Not a leaf stirred. 
It was cold and damp in the wood and it was with a 
feeling of relief that Peter and the doctor stepped out 
onto the sandy road. 

"I want to tell you more about George Hull," said 
Steven Pryor as they went on, side by side. " I don't 
think you have any idea, yet, what a decent chap he 
is." And anxious to give the old sailor every ad- 
vantage possible in the circumstances, the doctor 
went on to tell of how much Hull had been trusted at 
"the Cedars" in the old days and how well he had 
deserved that trust. 

He told of the elder Wainwright's deep and almost 
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life-long friendship for the poorer man. Of how it 
had been strengthened, years ago, by the fact that 
George had jumped overboard in the wild water at 
the outlet of Potonquet Bay to rescue Billy Wain- 
wright, then a little boy, when he fell from the deck 
of a careening sail-boat in one of the heavy squalls 
so common in those waters. 

" He risked his life without an instant's hesitation, 
without a thought ! I was there, myself, and saw it. 
It's deep, out there, and very treacherous. The 
tide was running in like a mill race. We were trying 
to beat in against a heavy wind before the tide 
turned. It's impossible to get past the breakwater 
in a sail-boat with both wind and tide against you. 
We had to make it, because it was even more danger- 
ous outside. The storm was getting worse every 
minute, and on both sides of the fairway the place 
is full of big, sunken rocks. As we went about, 
Billy, for some reason, stood up. The boom struck 
him when it swung over and knocked him into the 
water. His father was at the tiller and George was 
forward on the little deck. The boy made no sound 
when he went overboard; the blow from the boom 
had made him insensible. But George saw him go. 
He was in the water after him like a flash. A 
splendid dive! The boat was racing away from 
them and we couldn't come about again for a minute, 
we were too close to the breakwater. Thank God, the 
current caught them and drove them our way, or we 
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never could have got 'em in the sea that was kicked 
up by the wind and tide running counter to eadi 
other. I threw George a rope, and we managed to 
gtt them aboard after a long time, more dead than 
alive, both of them. It made a tie between George 
and the Wainwrights that nothing ever broke. . . . 
And that — and other things — ^has made me enthu- 
siastic about George — as you see," the doctor con- 
cluded, a little lamely, embarrassed, perhaps, by 
the emotion he had shown to an almost perfect 
stranger. 

At that moment they came within sight of the 
lonely house on the marsh. They could just dis- 
tinguish it, standing black against the ghostly fog 
which drifted in from Saint's Orchard Bay. It 
looked sinister and depressing, and the doctor 
shivered when the first cold breath of the fog struck 
their faces. As they picked their way along the 
sandy wagon track, they could hear the incoming 
tide, feeling its way with stealthy fingers, among the 
stiff grasses of the creek. 

The house looked more deserted than ever in the 
darkness. Not a light showed, and the stillness was 
unbroken save for the faint, secret whispering of the 
water and the muffled sound of their slowly advanc- 
ing feet. By the time they had reached the house, 
the drifting fog enveloped them like a clammy sheet, 
hiding them from the world. 

They had spoken little after they had sighted the 
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house, and it was in absolute silence that they passed 
its corner and stood beside the open window, open 
still as the boy, Stanley, had described it. 

There was no sound within, and the doctor 
hesitated. 

**He may be asleep.. Seems a pity to wake him,'* 
he said in a low tone, as if to himself. It was not so 
low, however, that it failed to reach the man within, 
for a hoarse, unnatural voice said — 

*' Who's there?" in an accent of alarm. 

"It's Doctor Pryor, George. I came as fast as I 
could. How are you feeling now?" 

"Oh, I guess ain't nothin' much the matter o' me, 
Doctor. It's a damn shame t' make you come all 
this way in the night. That fool boy— — " The 
voice mumbled on and there was a movement inside 
the room. 

"Hold on a minute an' I'll show a light. Doctor. 
Come roun' the back way." 

"Don't get up, George. Stay where you are. I 
have a light. I can find the way." 

"N', no. Wait a minute. The door's locked. 
. . . Where'n hell are those damn matches?" 
This in an undertone. 

He found them at th^t moment and struck a 
light. Peter, looking through the window, saw 
it flaring weirdly on the old man's flushed face and 
bloodshot eyes. He caught the doctor's arm and 
drew him back a little way into the misty darkness. 
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''Go on around alone," Peter whispered in Steven 
Piyor's ean ''Dcm't say anything about me. No 
use scaring the old bird if he's all on the square. Fll 
go througli the window. Don't let him come back 
in there. Now go, quick!" 

He pushed the doctor from him as he spoke and 
went back to the window. The room was again in 
darkness, but a faint light at one side showed the 
outlines of a doorway. 

Steven Pryor disliked his task intensely, but he 
felt the force of Peter's statement, which surely 
could be interpreted as a kindly wish to avoid causing 
unnecessary pain. He therefore made his way at 
once around to the back of the house, his electric 
torch boring a bright hole in the eddying fog. 

When he reached the door a hand was already 
fumbling with the lock. A key was turned, a heavy 
bolt drawn back, and the door swung open. George 
Hull stood upon the threshold. He was partly 
dressed in shirt and trousers, though his feet were 
bare. He held in his hand a smoky oil lamp, the 
light of which threw his chin and nose into sharp 
relief but left black shadows in his hollow cheeks and 
eyes. 

"Damn good of you to come out, Doctor," he 
muttered, looking past the doctor into the gray 
mist. "Hell of a night t' be out in. . . . An' my 
little girl, lyin' out there in the fog, God help 
her. 
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Talking softly to himself, he closed the door and 
made it fast. 

Doctor Pryor threw off his hat and coat. The 
room seemed stifling after the damp and cold out- 
side. It was a living-room, dining-room, and kitchen 
combined, and the dying embers of a fire showed redly 
through the chinks of a rusty range. 

As George Hull put down the lamp on a plain deal 
table in the centre of the room the doctor glanced 
sideways at the open door of the old sailor's bed- 
room. He had heard no sound, but he knew that 
Clancy must be there, and it gave him a horribly 
helpless feeling of complicity which filled him with 
disgust. He had been powerless to keep Clancy 
from coming with him, and his good sense concurred 
with the detective's plan of keeping Hull in the dark 
if the old man should prove to be entirely innocent, 
but the necessary deception of his old acquaintance 
cost him a bitter pang. He would do his work of 
mercy and get it over as quickly as he could. 

"Let me take a look at you, George," he said, 
grasping the old sailor's hand. 

It was so hot that the doctor's lips compressed, and 
his practiced fingers swiftly sought and found the 
pulse. He drew out his watch and counted, his 
eyes fastened on the dial. In a moment he closed 
the watch with a snap. 

"You've got a fever, George," he said, crisply, 
"and I'm going to take a look at that." 
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He pointed to the man's shoulder. Under the 
woollen shirt the outline of a clumsy bandage was 
plainly discernible. There had been no sign of it in 
the morning, for Hull had been working with a coat 
on, which was an odd thing, now the doctor came to 
think of it, for a man of Hull's habits to do. 

"That?" said the old sailor, slowly. "Oh, that's 
all right. Doctor. 'Tain't nothin' but a scratch, 
ril take any medicine ye tell me to. I've fixed 'er 
up fine, myself." 

"George, I'll stake my reputation that that 
scratch is the seat of the trouble. I'll have to see 



to it." 



The doctor's tone was a strange mixture of stern 
authority and regretful apology. Had he already 
guessed, from the old man's manner, what he would 
find? 

He did not wait for permission, but pushed Hull 
gently but firmly into a chair beside the lamp. 
Then he helped him off with his shirt. The light 
revealed the man's rough, hairy chest. The line of 
demarcation between the gray-white skin of the 
shoulders and the tanned neck was sharply drawn. 
The body might almost have belonged to a man of a 
different race. The doctor was not thinking of this. 
He was intent on the rough bandage which passed 
under the left arm and over the shoulder. With deft 
fingers he unfastened the pins which held it in place 
and carefully lifted it. 
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"0-u-c-h!" cried Hull as Doctor Pryor endeav- 
oured to draw it away at the shoulder. 

The homely monosyllable sounded incongruous 
in the gloomy room. It was not otherwise that a 
boy would exclaim over some small hurt. There 
was something pitifully reminiscent in it coming 
from the lips of the strong old man in dire straits. 
For he was " up against it, hard " as Peter, peering from 
the shadows of the next room, could well perceive. 
The scratch, if scratch it could be called, was deep 
and long, and the bandage adhered to it tightly. 

The doorway, just behind the old sailor, gave 
Peter a position of advantage from which, himself 
unseen, he could see and hear all that passed. 

"I'll get some water. We'll have to soak it off. 
Stay where you are, George," the doctor admonished. 

Rapidly he caught up a clean bowl from the 
dresser shelves and filled it with warm water from 
the kettle on the stove. Carefully he soaked the 
stiffened bandage. 

After his one exclamation the old man said no 
word, but sat with shut lips until the bandage came 
free. Even then he did not say anything, only 
looked up at the doctor with the diffident, pleading 
eyes of a child who has been caught trying to hide 
something from his stern parent. 

Doctor Pryor looked at him in silence, grief and a 
bitter compassion in his eyes. He turned away 
quickly ^and busied himself with his instruments. 
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From the doorway Peter could plainly see the 
wound, ugly and inflamed^ lying like the mark of a 
devil's accolade across the bony shoulder. Peter's 
eyes narrowed and his lips shut into a straight line. 
He was right, then. Hull had been there, in that 
fatal room. . . . His track in the woods and 
this bullet wound which he had tried, at the possible 
risk of his life, to hide, were capable of only one in- 
terpretation. But had the bullet been intended for 
Hull and had he fired the shot which had put an end, 
forever, to the depredations of that smooth and 
cruel beast up there on the hill? This, in Peter's 
mind, would bear question. 

He waited, silent and unperceived, until the doctor 
had finished cleansing and dressing the wound. 
Then he stepped boldly across the threshold. 



CHAPTER XIX 

AT THE sound of Peter's footstep the old man, 
L with a muttered oath, leaped from his chair, 
sending it crashing across the room. He turned 
and faceid Peter, swaying on his feet like a drunken 
man. 

The doctor, who was at the sink, turned also and 
springing across the room, caught the old man in his 
arms. Peter swiftly pushed forward a chair and 
Doctor Pryor, with the gentleness of a woman, let 
Hull down into it. Peter met the doctor's accusing 
eyes. 

"Can't help it. Doctor. The man's sick, I know, 
but I've got to get the truth out of him. I've kept 
my end of the bargain. If that had been a scratch, 
as he said, he'd never have known there was anybody 
hfere but you." 

Hull looked dazedly from one to the other. 
Suddenly he caught Clancy's sleeve. 

"You was here with the doctor this mornin', 
wasn't ye?" he asked, peering into Peter's face. 
"What're ye after, now? What d'ye want?" 

"Just a little quiet talk with you. Captain Hull," 
said Peter, soothingly. "Nothing to get in a sweat 
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about. Sit down, Doctor, if you please," he added, 
sternly. "Pm going to get to the bottom of this, 
here and now, and it may take some time." 

The doctor subsided, helplessly, into a chair. 
Clancy's manner had quite changed, and the pleasant, 
good-humoured face had become stern and hard with 
eyes as keen and sharp as a sword. 

"Now, rU tell you some things and you'll tell me 
some more, Captain Hull," said Clancy, drawing up 
a chair directly in front of the old sailor. "In the 
first place, I'm a detective and I'm here working on 
the Austin case." 

George Hull drew a long, shuddering breath. The 
doctor moved uneasily in his chair. 

That's fair. Doctor," said Peter, turning to him. 
I said I'd keep mum if I didn't make out a case, but 
I have. I've only got to find out a few things more, 
get a few proofs together — and it's all over." He 
made an expressive gesture with his hands. 

"Now," he went on, turning back to Hull, "this 
is how I make it out. You were almost crazy when 
your daughter died . . . and I'm sorry for you. 
Any man with blood in his veins would be." His 
sincerity was evident from his tones. "You thought 
it over all day and you got wilder and more bitter 
the longer you thought. . . . Then you went in 
and looked at her." His eyes held those of the old 
man, fascinated. "When you came out you shut 
the door, softly. . . . Your mind was made up. 
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The beast that was the cause of her death shouldn't 
escape scot free. . . . You went out and shut 
the back door and locked it. Then you went on to 
the road and up through the woods/* 

"How did you know?" breathed the old man. 
Peter's words sounded as if he had seen it all. 

"Never mind how," said Peter. "I know, and 
that's enough. . . . You went up by the old 
path that you knew like the back of your hand. 
There was the little stairway up to the library — ^you 
knew that, too. You hoped he would be there or in 
his bedroom next to it. He might not be there — he 
might not be alone, but it was your best chance and 
you couldn't wait. . . . Your mind wasn't any 
too clear. You had just one thought — ^to put him 
out of the world he wasn't fit to live in." 

Hull's hands gripped the sides of his chair and he 
breathed hard. His head was thrust forward, his 
eyes riveted on Clancy's. 

"You found the outside door unlocked and you 
went softly up the stairs and opened the library door." 

Clancy paused and fixed the old man with a 
piercing glance. 

"Then you went inside. Raymond Austin was 
there — but he was not alone." 

For the first time Hull's eyes wavered. 

"The boy you had saved from drowning, young 
Wainwright, was with him." 

No, no," said Hull, catching his lean throat in his 
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hand. ''Not then. He was alone when I opened 
the door." 

''But Wainwright came in afterward/' said 
Qancy, swift to cancel his mistake. "There were 
words. Austin fired and hit you. . . " His 
tone altered and he added, very slowly, "and 
Wainwright shot him dead." 

A gasping oath choked its way through Steven 
Pryor's throat. He started from his chair. 

"Sit down, Doctor Pryor," said Peter, severely, 
without turning his head. 

Hull had shrunken together in his chair. He sat 
for many minutes like a man stunned. At last he 
roused himself and lifted his head. There was some- 
thing noble, commanding, in his look. 

" Ye're wrong," he said, firmly, though his lips were 
white. "William Wainwright never come near the 
place. It was me as done it. I give myself up." 
And his gray head dropped again upon his breast. 

Clancy sat suddenly forward in his chair. His 
hands gripped his knees. His head was drawn in on 
his hunched shoulders. He had the look of one who 
was about to spring. The silence in the room was 
deathly. At last the tenseness of Clancy's body 
relaxed. He drew a long sigh. 

"One point more, Hull," he said, quietly. "Where 
did you get the weapon?" 

The old man started. 

"The weepin', the weepin'," he repeated, dazedly. 
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"Where'd I get it? What'n hell does it matter 
where I got it? I killed him, all right. That's 
enough for you 'n' fer everybody. Don't let 'em 
touch little Billy. He had nothin' to do with it, I 
tell ye ! Nothin' a-tall, don't ye see ? Nothin' a-tall ! 
How could he, when he wasn't nigh the place ? He 
wasn't nigh the place, I tell ye!" His voice had 
risen almost to a scream. 

Peter leaned far forward, bringing his compelling 
eyes close to the brilliant, feverish eyes of the old 
sailor. He spoke slowly and uncompromisingly : 

"Then who was there besides you? Who was it 
that came in?" 

"Nobody, nobody, I tell ye! There wasn't no- 
body there but that damned devil and me. . . . 
And he went straight to hell! I saw him crumple 
up " Hull put the fingers of his left hand be- 
tween his clenched teeth and bit down upon them, 
savagely. His lips drew back from his bared gums. 
His eyes were fixed and awful. He was living again 
that scene of crime and horror. 

Suddenly he rose to his feet, lifting his hands, 
clenched and shaking, high in the air. 

"God's Justice!" he cried. "God's Justice! A life 
for a life! I don't care a damn what happens to me. 
He's gone to burn in hell ! That's all I care about ! " 

Slowly his tensely clenched fists were drawn down 
to the level of his shoulders, then as if suddenly 
deprived of all life, they fell at his side. 
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"My little girl/' he murmured in a heartbroken 

voice. **My little Alice " and dropped back 

into his chair. His head fell forward. 

Doctor Pryor started up. 

"Enough of this!" he cried. "He's confessed. 
Isn't that sufficient for your purpose? For God's 
sake, leave him alone now. I'll be responsible for 
him!" He turned fiercely to Clancy. 

Peter had risen also. A strange look was on his 
face. He spoke in an undertone — 

"Can you be sure that he won't do himself any 
harm in the night? Will you " 

"I'll watch him," returned the doctor, bitterly. 
"He'll be here when you want him." 

"Is he very sick?" asked Peter. "Is there any 
danger " 

"No, I don't think so. The wound should have 
been attended to before, of course. He's feverish 
now, but he ought to be much better in the morning. 
I'll give him something to make him sleep " 

Peter regarded the doctor steadily for a moment. 
Then, satisfied with what he saw in the other man's 
face, he drew a long breath and straightened his 
shoulders. 

"All right, I'll trust you. Doctor Pryor. I 
wouldn't have anything happen to him to-night for a 
million dollars. Will he be well enough to be 
brought up to the house to-morrow, do you think? 
It would be better " 
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"I think so," replied the doctor, hurriedly. 
"Can't be sure, of course. But he comes of a 
tough race. Go now, and let me attend to him." 

They had been talking softly, their backs to the 
old sailor, who seemed oblivious to everything. 

"Can't I help you put him to bed?" asked Peter, 
glancing commiseratingly at the bowed head. 

"Would only worry him," said the doctor, pity- 
ingly. "I can manage alone. The sooner you go, 
the better. You'll need this," he added, holding 
out his flashlight. 

He followed Peter to the door. "Send my car 
over in the morning with something for him to eat. 
Ask Mrs. Norman to see to it. She'll know what will 
be needed. You can trust her for anything." 

Peter nodded. He looked back, once more, at the 
bent head of the old man on which the thick thatch 
of rough gray hair shone dimly in the smoky light .of 
the lamp; at the scarlet geranium in the window 
which flaunted one brilliant spot of colour in the 
dim interior. 

"I'm damned sorry," he said, turning back to the 
doctor, "but it couldn't be helped, you can see for 
yourself. You can't make an omelette without 
breaking eggs. But I'm damned sorry, you can 
take it from me." 

And the blank fog closed round him, in secret and 
impenetrable folds, shutting him from the doctor's 
sight. 



CHAPTER XX 

CLANCY found his way back with some diffi- 
culty, even with the aid of the flashHght. He 
almost missed the entrance to the path, but found it 
after searching for some time among the dripping 
laurel bushes which edged the road. From there on 
the way was easier to distinguish, for a path, once well 
trodden, remains firm to the feet long after the un- 
ceasing encroachment of vigorous growing things 
has partially masked it from the eye. In the thick 
wood the dense moisture of the fog dropped sadly 
from the leaves, like cold tears falling on a dead face. 
In spite of the effort necessitated by the steep ascent, 
Peter was shivering when at last he came out on the 
gravel path. 

As he neared the door he heard a faint sound be- 
hind him, something between a whistle and a hiss. 

"Clancy!'* The voice was raised just above a 
whisper. 

Peter turned quickly. "That you. Murphy?" he 
asked in the same guarded tone. 

"Yis, damn it, it's me. OiVe been waitin' fer 
ye a helluf a whoile.*' And a man's figure disengaged 
itself from the fog and came toward him, stepping 
softly on the thick turf. 
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" Sorry as the devil, old man," said Peter, shutting 
off the light after having (lashed it once over the 
man's pleasant, ruddy face on which the look of 
annoyance changed to a grin in response to Peter's 
friendly smile. 

" Phwat was the matter, Clancy ? " asked Murphy. 
"Oi was here at tin to the minnut, loike ye tould me, 
an' the place above was dark as me hat. Oi watched 
fer the loight in the winder loike a by comin' home to 
his owld mother in a story, an' divil a loight was 
there, an' me drippin' here loike a wet ambreller." 

"I had to go out. Didn't know beforehand, and I 
couldn't put it off or let you know, Jim," said 
Peter, apologetically. "Anyhow, I knew you'd 
wait." And he put his hand on the heavier man's 
shoulder. 

"Course ye couldn't lave me know, and aqually, 
av course, Oi'd have waited till the burrds begun to 
thwitter. I ain't no lemon-drop to melt an' run 
away in the wet." 

"You're all right, Jim. You're all to the good! 
Now, did you find him?" 

"Aw, sure," said Murphy, easily. "He sthuck 
out among these hay-seeds loike a policeman in a 
posy bed." 

"Well," said Peter, eagerly, "what did you get?" 

"He's sthoppin' at a farmhouse round the other 
soide of that there little village they calls Saint's 
Orchard, over beyant the little bay." Murphy 
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spoke rapidly. ''He's been sthikin' round about a 
week or so. Lets on he's sthayin' there fer his 
health. Seems to have plinty av money an' no poor 
relations. He don't seem to be hidin' either, spe- 
cially, at least not from the gay villagers. He come 
into the post office which is a grocery sthore, calm as 
you plaze, phwin Oi first seen him. Oi sphotted him 
roight away from yeer dayscription. He had an the 
same red tie and looked loike a rat the way ye said. 
Oi passed the toime av day and got into talk wid 
him. He was buyin' some cigarettes an' Oi took 
the same koind, lanin' an the show-case 'longsoide. 
Oi said they was the best cigarettes fer a steady diet, 
an' he says yis, an' so forth — ^jist casual, ye see. He 
didn't say much, but I could tell he wasn't from 
anny place 'round here. He wint out in a minnut 
an' Oi foUeyed him phwin Oi'd let him get a clear 
sthart. He wint straight along to the place he was 
sthoppin' at, Richardson's farm it's called, an' into 
the house. Oi waited, out av soight, till Oi'd seen 
'em all at supper. Afther that he come out onto the 
porch an' took a look 'round. He didn't see me. 
Oi was behoind some thick bushes, th' other soide 
av the road. He didn't seem to be lookin' fer 
nuthin' exactly, an' afther a bit he goes insoide an' 
up to his room. Oi seen him loight a lamp an' pull 
down the shade. Oi waited awhoile till the loights 
wint out all over the house. Gee, but they goes to 
bed airly in these parts! Oi was jist makin' up me 
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moind that he was safe fer the noight, phwin Oi 
heard a little sound in the dark, jist the laste little 
noise, but it come from the house an' Oi ducked fer 
cover." 

Peter moved suddenly but said nothing and 
Murphy went on — 

"The fog was comin' in be that toime but it 
wasn't very thick an' he passed me close. It was 
yeer man all roight. He didn't waste no toime, but 
shlipped along down the road loike a shadder. It 
was hard kapin' him in soight but I done it, though 
Oi had to come closter than Oi loiked. He sthopped 
wanst an' listened but Oi wasn't belavin' in adver- 
toisin' just thin an' he didn't get onto me follyin' 
him. Ye can lay to that!" 

"Yes, yes," said Peter, hastily, "I know you were 
careful all right, Jim. Well, where did he go?" 

"He wint through Saint's Orchard widout 
sthoppin' an' around the head av the bay. Oi seen 
he was headed this way an' Oi was glad fer it was 
gettin' late. Oi'd sthudied yeer little map that Oi 
got at the Potonquet post office, so Oi knew pretty 
well where Oi was an' Oi figgered out the iron gate 
you shpoke about couldn't be very far away. Oi 
was goin' awful slow an' cautious fer fear Oi moight 
miss it, an' it was lucky fer me Oi was fer, suddint 
loike, Oi heered a shmall little whistle not twinty 
fate ahead. The guy had shtopped widout me 
knowin' it an' it was plain bull luck Oi didn't 
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blundher roight into him. The fog was thick an' 
all but Oi'd ought toVe been more careful. Anny- 
how, no harrum was done fer CM'd shtopped as if Oi 
was shot an' Oi was near enough to hear another man 
come out av the bushes an' sthep into the road. Oi 
could just see him an' that was all but Oi couldn't 
get a glimp of yeer man. Phwere he'd got to, Oi 
didn't know till Oi heerd his voice, low down, near 
the ground an the other soide av the road. ^Oi got 
the dhrop an ye,' he sings out, soft loike. ^Hould up 
yeer hands!' he says. The man in the road obliged 
roight away. *Come an out av there. Warty,' he 
says, cold an' keerless. ^Oi ain't armed, ye can see 
fer yersilf. Oi ain't agoin' to waste good lead on a 
man that's goin' to be hung, annyway,' he says. 
*A11 roight, but kape yer hands as they are,' says 
our man, crawlin' out av the bushes. They stood 
close together fer a minnut an' Oi guess Warty found 
his friend as harrumless as he said, fer it wasn't but a 
second befure he took a sthep back an' the other 
man dropped his hands. ^Come out av the road, 
Lightnin',' says the little wan then an' they sthepped 
in under the threes an the other soide. Oi didn't 
dare to move an' Oi couldn't hear phwat they said. 
Pretty soon, they come back into the road again. 
*Don't you play me none av yer thricks, Lightin',' 
the little wan says as he stharted towards me. ^I'U 
wait the two wakes. Oi'm a raysonable man,' he 
says, 'an' Oi kin see how ye're fixed. Phwat Oi've 
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got out av ye'll last me that long/ he says, *but if ye 
don't cough up at, the end av them two wakes, God 
help ye/ he says.'* 

Peter gripped Murphy's arm. 

"What was the man like, Jim, the one he called 
^Lightning?' Could you see him at all.? Would you 
know his voice again?" 

"Oi tink Oi would know his voice again," said 
Murphy, slowly. "He sphoke low an' Oi only 
heerd it wance — but it's the koind av voice ye don't 
fergit. Sounded loike a gintleman; koind av Godal- 
mighty to a little black beetle, ye know, whin he 
sphoke to the feller he called Warty. That ain't the 
name he goes by here, though. He give the name of 
Thomas Hooper over to Saint's Orchard. I found 
that out at the post office." 

Did he get any mail there?" asked Peter, quickly. 

Yis, I fergot to tell ye. He got wan letter. He 

put it roight in his pocket so Oi didn't see what it 






was." 



"All right. Now, cut along. What happened 
after that? Did you follow them?" 

"Well, Clancy, ye see Oi was kind av up agin it. 
They parted roight there an' Oi didn't know which 
wan to go afther. Oi knew they was some devil- 
ment afut. Nobody's walkin' 'round the woods a 
noight loike this fer their healths. Oi didn't dare to 
move fer a minnut er two an' be that toime Oi'd 
made up me moind that me own burrd was goin' 
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home to roost. It was a long way to the station an' 
not many thrains runnin' at that toime av noight in 
case he was plannin' to go into the city fer a spree 
wid the dough he'd grafted. Then if he was tinkin' 
to make a getaway to-night an' come back at the end 
av the two wakes, he'd have gone to Potonquet in- 
stead av Saint's Orchard, Potonquet bein' so much 
nearer. Takin' it backwards an' furruds, Oi dacided 
he'd be in Richardson's farmhouse the noight, at 
laste — so Oi wint afther the other wan." 

"Good boy, Jim! Good old scout! Your brains 
don't rattle around in your bean. Where'd he go?" 

"Well, Clancy," said Murphy, scratching the 
head thus eulogized, "Oi hate to dissapint ye, an' 
that's a fact, but Oi don't know phwere he wint. 
Whether it was because Oi'd waited too long fer fear 
he'd hear me, or whether it was that he lift the road 
somewhere, Oi can't tell, but Oi couldn't foind hide 
er hair av him. Oi only passed wan house, a little 
farmhouse an the roight, befure Oi sphotted this gate, 
that ye wrote me about, at the end av this path. Oi 
wint a long way past, thinkin' Oi'd hear him anny 
minnut but Oi didn't. Afther awhoile Oi seen the 
loights av Potonquet an' knew Oi was done. I 
wouldn't av knowed him unless Oi'd caught up wid 
him before there were anny more people about. Ye 
see that, don't ye, Clancy.? I done me best." 

"Sure you did, Jim. I'm damn sorry you lost 
him but it couldn't be helped." 
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"Oi was late, too, an' Oi didn't want to kape ye 
waitin'," said Murphy in further extenuation of his 
failure, "so Oi beat it back here as fast as Oi could." 

"All right, all right, Jim," said Clancy, absently. 
He was thinking hard. After a pause, he roused 
himself and clapped Murphy on the bacL ** You're 
all to the good, Jim. Now get back to Saint's 
Orchard and don't let Warty, or Hooper, or whatever 
his name is, slip through your fingers. I want him 
here to-morrow at eleven o'clock. Savvy? You 
bring him, Jim, if you have to kidnap him, see. I'm 
depending on you. It's important. Don't you fail 
me! 

"Oi won't, Clancy, Oi swear Oi won't. Oi'll 
bring him, all roight. He's loikly to come along 
quiet whin Oi gits aholt av him. His hair's cut too 
short fer me taste an' his hands are somethin' 
turrible. Oi'll bet he's been acceptin' the hospitality 
av some State er other not long since. D'ye tink 
he's got annything to do wid this here 'suicide,' 
Clancy?" 

"Yes," said Peter, slowly. "Yes — ^in a way — I 
think he may have, Jim." 



CHAPTER XXI 

A FEW minutes later Clancy quietly entered the 
library. It was dark and silent. The win- 
dows had been closed for the night and the curtains 
drawn. He turned on a light beside the telephone 
desk and took up the receiver. Not the faintest 
buzzing of wires reached his ear. 

^^ Sounds dead/' he said to himself and moved the 
hook rapidly up and down without eliciting any 
response. 

''Oh, damn it, I suppose the extensions have been 
switched off for the night," he decided after several 
vain attempts to get a connection. "They said 
there was a 'phone in the hall. The switch board is 
probably there. TU have to go down.'' 

Without wasting any more time he kicked ofF his 
shoes and swiftly and silently descended to the main 
floor. The house was in total darkness. Evidently 
the household had retired early, for he saw and heard 
no one. He found the instrument and board in a 
cleverly constructed booth under the stairs and having 
ascertained that the wire was not out of order, he 
connected number four which was marked "Library" 
with the main wire and hastily retraced his steps. 
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As he neared the top of the stairs he was aware of 
a thin thread of light under the door of Mrs. Austin's 
bedroom and the faint murmur of voices within. 
He passed the broad hall quickly and gained the 
shelter of the narrow passage leading to the library. 
Here he paused, for his quick ear had caught the 
sound of a door being opened. Then he heard the 
deep, quiet tones of Mrs. Norman's voice. 

** Good-night, dear. Sleep well, dear Betty," and 
a faintly murmured response from the interior of the 
room. 

He heard Mrs. Norman sigh deeply as she passed 
near him in the dark on her way to the upper floor. 
He waited until the soft click of a closing latch told 
him that she had gained her room, then he went 
quickly back to the library. 

He seated himself again at the telephone and 
hastily called his office in town. It was several 
minutes before the connection was made and Peter 
fidgeted in his chair. At last — 

That you, O'Malley?" he asked, sharply. 
Of course it's me," came a deep voice over the 
wire. " My God, lad, d'you want to keep me up all 
night? Don't you care anything for my gray 
hairs?" 

"I'm sorry as hell to be so late, but I couldn't 
help it, O'Malley. I'll explain when I see you. . . . 
Wish to the devil you were here now, but I know 
you can't leave. Never mind, I'll pull it off O. K., I 
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guess. Now listen, O'Malley. Got anything to 
teUme?" 

"Nothing," the voice drawled, "except that IVe 
found the lad you wanted to speak to/' 

"The hell you say! Gee, but you're a wonder! 
How'd you do it ? " 

"Looked in the right place, that's all. Nothing 
simpler." 

"Go on, O'Malley. Tell me, quick." 

The succeeding conversation became quite un- 
intelligible to the night operator who was accustomed 
to help while away the weary hours by listening in 
whenever a call came through which sounded in the 
least promising. She yawned, sleepily, disengaged a 
large wad of gum from under the shelf, picked up a 
luridly coloured magazine and, with slowly ruminat- 
ing jaws, proceeded to immerse her consciousness in 
the joys and sorrows of a number of titled aristocrats 
of great beauty and splendour to whom a very large 
number of astonishing things happened between the 
graphic title and "Continued in our next." 

Had she been able to follow the conversation 
passing rapidly over the wire, she, perhaps, knowing 
Frank Baker, would have found it more engrossing 
than the vicissitudes and adventures of the beautiful 
Lady Imogen, for, being interpreted, it ran — 

"Well, we certainly played in luck from the start." 
This in the gruff voice, speaking through the miles 
of darkness from the deeply throbbing restless town. 
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"There wasn't any chance at this end to speak of, so 
I put Rollins on and he hopped onto the first train 
for Potonquet. That was a little after noon. When 
the conductor came through to punch the tickets, 
Rollins kept his weather eye open. He saw that a 
man in the seat in front of him had a ticket for your 
place. The man was a kind of a pleasant-looking, 
middle-aged chap and Rollins was pretty sure from 
his get-up and the fact that he had the last half of a 
return ticket, that he was going home. He knew 
that they had to change at Jamaica, so when they 
got there he let the man go ahead of him into 
the Potonquet train. He followed him into the 
smoker and sat in the seat alongside. The man took 
out a cigar and was fumbling in his pocket for a 
match when Rollins, who had just lit a cigarette, 
offered him a light and they got into conversation. 
When the conductor came through again, Rollins 
passed the man's ticket over and remarked on the 
queemess of the name. Potonquet, Potonquet, 
he said it over a couple of times. Then he said, 
casually, that he'd never met but one man from 
there, that he'd seen him over in France, and men- 
tioned Baker's name. The man bit right away. 
Said what a nice boy Frank was. Sorry that he'd left 
Potonquet, but what was there for an ambitious lad in 
a place like that. Rollins drew him out carefully, and 
found that this man, Smith his name was, had gone 
into New York the night before with young Baker." 
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''Some luck, FU tell the world!'' interjected 
Peter. 

'"I'll say so! And that isn't all. It seems that 
Baker had opened his heart to Smith to some extent. 
At least he had said that he wanted a job in New 
York and Smith was tickled to death because he 
could help him. Smith is in the drug business and 
knew that the people from whom he bought most of 
his stock were very short handed. He gave Baker a 
note to 'em and had a 'phone from him, sometime in 
the morning, saying that he'd landed a good job. 
Smith even mentioned the name of the concern, 
Forster and Marwell, on Pearl Street." 

"'Like taking money from a blind man," said 
Peter. "Can you beat it? Fire ahead, old man." 

" I said we'd played in luck," O'Malley continued. 
"Well, Rollins had been careful not to let Smith see 

his ticket for Potonquet, just in case They 

were this side of Huntington when he found out all he 
needed, so he hopped off there and took the next 
train back. He 'phoned me from the Penn. Station 
and I met him at the Wall Street sub. We beat it 
over to Forster and Marwell's, but it was after five 
and we found that almost everybody, including 
Frank Baker, had gone home." 

"Oh, hell!" said Peter, feelingly. 

" I thought our luck had turned, it seemed too good 
to last, but a boy who was putting on his coat at the 
back of the oflEice heard us inquiring for Baker. He 
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stopped on his way out and told us that Baker had 
been asking around for a boarding house and th^t 
he'd given him an address. He thought Baker had 
gone there direct from work. We'd represented 
that we were old friends of the boy and I guess we 
looked the part, right enough, for this lad came across 
with the street and number. So I sent Rollins home 
and beat it up there by myself. Didn't think we 
needed a crowd." 

"Dam decent of you, old man. Well," eagerly, 
"did you find him?" 

"Sure. He was there right enough, but I think 
you're barking up the wrong tree, Peter. He's got an 
alibi." 

" But how good is it ? There are alibis and alibis." 

"I know, but nobody can be in two places more 
than a mile apart at the same time. He says that 
he was over at a farm, a mile and a half away, at 
sunset last night." 

"'Sunset' isn't so devilish definite. Was he with 
anybody } " 

"Yes. A man named John Davis." 

"Davis," Peter repeated. "Is he a deputy sheriff, 
do you know?" 

"No, I don't. Just said that he was a farmer." 

"Well, the deputy sheriflF was a farmer, too. 
Maybe I'll call him up." 

"I think you'll find the boy told the truth, Peter. 
He's a nice, honest-looking lad." 
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"This from you, O'Malley!" exclaimed Clancy. 
"How often have I heard you get off * You never can 
teiri" 

An abrupt chuckle came over the wire. 

"Right you are, my lad. One on me," said 
O'Malley. "But you listen to the old man. You'll 
find that Baker was at Davis's farm at sunset." 

"Maybe he was," rejoined Peter. "But a mile 
and a half isn't far. Suppose he caught a ride in a 
car? It wouldn't take him long to get here." 

"Peter," said O'Malley, solemnly, "you're crab- 
bing my act." 

"Well, you know, old man, I couldn't do better. 
Who trained me but you ? Glad you think I've got 
some of your form." 

" Don't go making remarks about my form, Pete. 
You may be as fat as I am when you're my age. 
Oh, go on, I know what you mean. You can't 
hurt my feelings. But, Peter " 

"Yes." 

"If young Baker was implicated, would he have 
taken the place Smith sent him to? Wouldn't he 
have just accepted the old chap's recommendation 
and then quietly vanished ? " 

"The papers said it was suicide, didn't they? 
Wasn't it that way in the first editions, even before 
the inquest? Was there any hint of anything else?" 

"No, not a thing that I saw." 

"There ought not to have been. I 'phoned the 
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story in to Lawrence on the Sun last night and I was 
very particular. I wanted to be sure that nothing 
would leak out till I was ready." 

"Nothing did, Peter, and I can see what you're 
driving at. It would have been a dead give away 
if young Baker had disappeared and anything had 
come out later. Still, at the same time, it would 
take nerve to stick around as if nothing had hap- 
pened." 

"Hasn't the kid got nerve?" 

"He's got courage, I should say. But he isn't 
slick a bit. And there's another thing, Pete. 
Baker says, could it have been the man with the red 
tie?" 

"What?" 

"Yes. You seem to know whom he means." 

"I think so. Did he describe the man further? 
You know the guy you sent Murphy down to find 
wore a red tie." 

"Yes," said O'Malley. "It's the same man, Pete, 
I'm sure." 

"Well, go on," said Clancy, eagerly. "What 
about him?" 

"Nothing, except that Baker saw him skulking in 
the woods over near there that evening, when he was 
on his way home. Baker had never seen him before, 
was sure he was a stranger, and his movements were 
suspicious. Baker said he dodged behind a tree and 
got out of sight as quick as he could." 
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"Hm-m-m," said Clancy. "Well, we'll keep 
on the job. Thanks for the tip. Only maybe 
Baker's just trying to throw dust in our eyes.'' 

"I don't think so, Peter. I think the boy's all 
right." 

"That's what you said before, O'Malley. But 
how can you tell ? " 

"Oh, I don't know. Maybe I just want to believe 
that a nice honest kid like that is O. K. Maybe I'm 
getting old." 

"Oh, can the sob stuff, O'Malley. You're getting 
old, nothing!" 

And with a laugh at having gotten a rise out of the 
wary old ex-police captain, and with an assurance 
from him that he'd see that Frank Baker didn't get 
away, Peter hung up the receiver. 

After that he rapidly sought and found a local 
telephone directory. The pages flashed through his 
fingers till he came to the name, Potonquet, at the 
head of the page. He ran swiftly down the columns. 

"Davis," he read. "Here we are. Good Lord! 
Two Davises in Potonquet, six in Saint's Orchard, and 
four of 'em named John." He was surprised for 
he was not, as yet, sufficiently versed in Long Island 
nomenclature to be aware of the fact that Davis is as 
common a name there as Smith. "Some family 
tree!" he exclaimed. "Well, it's a cinch I can't 
call 'em all up to-night. It'll have to keep till 
morning." 
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Peter rose and stretched himself, wearily. Then 
he went over to the hall door and pressed the light- 
switch. A soft, brilliant glow flooded the room. He 
stood with his back to the door for a long moment. 
Then he slipped his hand into his pocket and drew 
out the bundle of letters. He looked at them and at 
the ribbon with which they were tied. After 
scrutinizing them for a time he nodded his head and 
put them back in his pocket. He crossed the room 
and dropped into the swivel-chair beside the table 
in the drawer of which he had discovered the letters. 
He sat there for quite a long time, thinking. Then 
he rose, moved restlessly about the room, and went 
over to the wall where he began to take out one book 
after another from the shelves, evidently looking for 
something that would quiet his nerves so that he 
could sleep after his strenuous day. He seemed 
satisfied, at last, for he held two beautifully bound 
volumes of Marcus Aurelius in his hands, studying 
them for some time. One of the volumes had 
fallen open as he took it from the shelf, and a word 
caught his eye. He read — 

"In the whole constitution of man, I see not any 
virtue contrary to justice " 

He closed the book and stood looking at it absently 
for many minutes. Then, once again, he repeated 
the word "justice" and put the books back on the 
shelf. 

Apparently he had decided that he could go to 
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sleep without a mental sedative for he crossed the 
room at once, switched off the lights, and opened the 
door. The knob must have slipped out of his hand 
when he closed it for it swung to with considerable 
noise. Peter did not seem particularly disturbed by 
this. He passed through the halls and up the stairs 
to the floor above with a quick and confident step. 

Upon reaching the room he had selected with such 
apparent carelessness earlier in the day, Peter turned 
on the light, closed the door, and locked it. His face 
was flushed and his eyes sparkled with excitement. 
He drank eagerly of the ice water which had been 
placed in a caraffe on a small table at the head of the 
bed and, tipping some of it on his handkerchief, 
he bathed his face and neck. The reviving coolness 
was evidently very grateful for he raised his head with 
the air of a man refreshed. 

He seemed to have changed his mind about going 
to bed. After having taken ofi^ his shoes, he made no 
further move toward undressing. Instead, he sat 
very still for a moment, listening intently. Then he 
rose, switched off^ the light and, with meticulous care, 
opened a small door in the south wall of the room. 
There was nothing but darkness, almost palpable 
in its density, upon the other side. 

Again Clancy stopped and listened. 

"All clear,*' he said within himself after a pause, 
and snapped on the light of the electric torch which 
he held ready in his hand. 
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Its pale, clear ray showed,, some distance below 
him, the floor of the library. It was as if he looked 
from the first balcony of a theatre down upon an 
empty stage. The resemblance caught his fancy 
as he passed with noiseless feet along the narrow 
balcony and down the circular stair at the end. 

** Unless Fm much mistaken, the curtain is about 
to be rung up on the third act," he thought, crossing 
the room swiftly and locking the hall door. **ril 
see to it that only two of the cast are on in this and 
that I am one of them." 

He quietly shifted the position of a large winged 
chair and buried himself in its depths. 

Silence and utter darkness followed the snap of his 
flashlight. 



CHAPTER XXII 

UPON leaving the dinner table that night Betty 
Austin had gone directly to her rooms. Mrs. 
Norman and the two young people had accompanied 
her and for awhile they sat all together in her sitting- 
room, talking on indifferent topics, striving by every 
means in their power to help her through the time 
until the hour of sleep and forgetfulness might claim 
her. 

After a time Paul Elliot went downstairs to look 
for Doctor Pryor. He could not find anybody, not 
even his friend Clancy, and Parker informed him 
that Doctor Pryor had been called out. Paul's 
questions elicited the reason for the doctor's absence 
for Parker had not retired far beyond the pantry 
door while the boy, Stanley, was there, and had 
heard his story. Parker thought Mr. Clancy was 
in the library, sir. He said this in good faith, as he 
did not know that Peter had gone with the doctor 
since they went out from the library by the private 
door. 

"Captain Haustin's in his room, sir. Hi seen 'is 
light some time ago, " volunteered Parker in an effort 
to be of service. To even his semi-opaque mind, 
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the boy's weary longing for companionship was ap- 
parent. 

** Thank you, Parker," said Elliot, turning to 
ascend the stairs. He did not care so much about 
seeing Jack, who was never very sympathetic with 
his tastes, but he would have liked a chat with 
Clancy. He started toward the library and then 
changed his mind. The room was too gruesome to 
him. He felt that he could never enter it again 
except under strong compulsion and especially not 
at night. He shivered at a horrible recollection and 
almost like a child, afraid of the dark, he regained, 
in a few swift steps the congenial companionship of 
lovely and cultivated women. 

" Doctor Pryor's gone out, Mrs. Norman," he said 
as he entered the rosy light of the sitting-room. It 
was she who had sent him to look for the doctor and 
it was to her that he addressed his brief story of 
George Hull's sudden illness. 

It roused Betty Austin from her sombre abstrac- 
tion and her face was full of pity when Jane Norman 
told her of Alice Hull's death. She had known them 
both in the old days and, like all the Wainwrights' 
intimate friends, had felt a strong attraction toward 
the old sailor and his beautiful child. No least hint 
of the cause of Alice's death escaped Jane Norman, 
and Betty's pity was unmixed with any other feel- 
ing. 

The slow evening wore on. Betty's young cousin 
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had long ago been sent to bed, and Paul Elliot did not 
remain long after she had gone. At Jane's earnest 
entreaty Betty prepared for bed and, for a long time, 
Jane sat beside her, striving with soothing fingers to 
quiet the troubled blood beating beneath the throb- 
bing temples. Listening for Steven's return, she 
heard the house sink into gradual silence. 

They spoke little, for the sympathy between these 
two lay too deep for the necessity of words. Betty 
had said nothing to Jane Norman of the dreadful and 
abiding anxiety which disturbed the very roots of 
her soul, but the older woman, by some almost oc- 
cult sense, divined it, and its cause at least partially. 
She would have given worlds to bring Betty's fear 
out into the open and discuss it without reserve, but 
she dreaded the suggestion which would, of necessity, 
be implied if she brought up Billy Wainwright's 
name in connection with the tragedy — ^the sugges- 
tion that she, herself, possessed knowledge of 
certain facts which made his complicity an inferen- 
tial possibility. 

Her own faith in Billy's innocence was entirely 
unshaken by Steven's disclosure of the morning. 
Why, then, was Betty so bitterly, restlessly anx- 
ious? Betty must know something. She must be 
absolutely sure of some damaging circumstance, 
capable of but one interpretation, or, knowing and 
loving him as she did, she could never imagine Billy 
Wainwright capable of . . . 
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Why didn't Steven come home? He was such a 
comfort always — to everybody. "The shadow of a 
great rock in a dry and desolate land," she thought, 
unsteadily, her grave eyes suddenly blinded by tears. 
She dashed them away and looked up with a smile as 
Betty spoke her name. 

"Jane, dear, I want you to go to bed, now. You're 
tired out and I can sleep after a little, I think. 
There's some of Steven's medicine left and I promise 
to take it if I don't fall asleep as soon as you go. 
No, not now, dear. Put it on my night table. I'd 
rather sleep naturally, if I can." 

Jane Norman sat down beside her on the edge of 
the bed and Betty put both hands on her friend's 
shoulders. 

"What a dear you are, Jane," she said. "It's 
absurd to say * you've been a mother to me' when the 
difference in our ages seems nothing at all now that 
we're both grown up. But you've been more than 
an ordinary sister to me . . . Do you remem- 
ber, in the old days at 'the Cedars' when Mother 
first brought me out here with her, how you were the 
only one who found out that I was terribly afraid 
of the dark? I was a proud little kiddie and never 
mentioned it to a soul — but you knew." 

Jane nodded her head and smiled. 

"And you left all your beaux every evening and 
came up to read to me until I fell asleep . . . 
And some of your sweethearts were so nice! I liked 
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EJoctor Steven best of all of them, even then. Oh, 
Jane, why *' 

"Hush, dearest," said Jane, closing her eyes in 
pain for an instant and shaking her head. "Don't 
worry about me and my little troubles. Fm going 
to let you sleep now," and she leaned tenderly over 
the girl. 

"You've been an angel to me, Jane." Betty 
Austin raised her slender white arms to clasp them 
about the older woman's neck. "I couldn't live 
through it without you, dearest," she whispered as 
their lips touched, "you and Steven. Oh, Jane, 
Jane ! " Her clasp tightened convulsively. For sev- 
eral moments they remained in a close embrace. 
Then she kissed Jane and released her. 

"Good-night, dear Jane." And added, with a 
touch of the whimsical humour which was hers by 
nature, "They say that women can't be friends 
to each other, you know." 

The soft, dark eyes looking into hers smiled gently. 

"*They' say a lot besides their prayers, my dear. 
Are you all comfy? Can I get you anything?" 

Upon the assurance that she had everything to her 
hand Jane Norman at last bade her "good-night" 
and went to seek a much-needed rest. 

Deeper and deeper fell the silence in the house. 
Outside, no breath of wind stirred. Betty Austin 
pulled the cord of the light on her night table, re- 
ducing it to a glowing red filament, and waited with 
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wide-open eyes. Time passed, immeasurably long 
to her straining senses. At last she could bear it no 
longer, and throwing aside the light, warm coverings 
of the bed, she caught up a dressing gown which 
lay across the foot and, wrapping herself in it, stepped 
to the floor. 

As she did so, the hollow reverberation of a closing 
door brought her heart into her mouth and she sank 
back, trembling in eveiy limb. Pushing her heavy 
hair back from her face, she waited, wild eyed, star- 
ing, every sense on the alert. 

She heard footsteps passing from the library, across 
the hall and up the stairs, and the closing and locking 
of a door above. She realized, after a moment's 
thought, that the noise was probably made by the 
detective who had quartered himself upon them, 
on his way to bed. She breathed a prayer of thanks^ 
giving to the power which shapes the destinies of 
men that she had not made her attempt sooner and 
thus betrayed herself to the watchful eyes whose 
covert regard had made her so uneasy all through 
dinner. What did he know, this pleasant-faced 
young Irishman? He looked so cheerful and kind, 
and yet there was a sudden sword flash in his glance 
which boded ill for the person who attempted to de- 
ceive him. When would he find out 

Frozen into immobility, she sat for a long time 
listening, listening. The French clock on the mantel- 
piece, with frivolous, unconcerned little footsteps, 
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paced off the time. There was no further sound, and 
after awhile she concluded that the detective, worn 
out by his long exertions, must certainly, by this time, 
be fast asleep. 

With a deep sigh, she rose wearily to her feet and 
passed, like a white wraith, into the adjoining room, 
the room which had once been her husband's. There 
she began a systematic search which extended to 
the dressing-room. Every drawer and box and cup- 
board she ransacked, noiselessly, with an intensity of 
purpose that never faltered. And as she looked, her 
face changed from expectancy to doubt, from doubt 
to fear and, when she had examined the last hiding- 
place, to blank despair. 

She stood for a long time thereafter in the middle 
of the room, her clenched hands straining downward 
in agony. There was more of wild tragedy in her 
still attitude than if she had screamed aloud. 

At last she moved, and in sheer desperation went 
to the door which led from the bedroom into the 
library. She had caught up a bunch of keys as she 
passed the dressing table. 

"One last hope," she whispered as she opened the 
door. 

The library was in darkness except for the ray of 
light from the pocket-flash which she held in her left 
hand. She passed at once along the wall to the hall 
door to lock it, and uttered a faint exclamation when 
she found the key gone and the door fast. 
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She stood still for a minute, thinking. Then she 
flashed her light all about the room. She breathed a 
sigh of relief when she found it empty. 

"The hall door must have been locked from the 
outside," she considered, "and that young man, the 
detective, probably has the key." In which latter 
surmise she was perfectly correct. 

"I must take the risk," she thought, determina- 
tion showing in her narrowed eyes and clenched teeth. 

Without further hesitation she crossed the room to 
a closed writing desk which stood at the far end. 
Swiftly and quietly she turned the key and dropped 
the lid. With ardent haste she went through the 
papers in the pigeonholes. Then she unlocked a 
small drawer in the centre but found that it con- 
tained nothing but a checkbook and a mass of cur- 
rent bills and memoranda. 

"Are you, by any chance, looking for these?" 

She sprang aside with a choking cry. The keys 
dropped from her hand and fell with a clear, metallic 
crash to the floor. She turned slowly, all in one 
piece, like an automaton. 

The face of the man who stood before her wore a 
frank and ingenuous smile. His thick red hair was 
slightly mussed but he was still dressed as she had seen 
him at dinner. Behind him the heavy curtain at the 
window swung a little as if it had just been moved. 

He stepped toward her, holding something in his 
extended hand. 
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She saw at once what it was — the packet of letters 
she would have given her life to have found before 
he saw them. Now, since he must know what they 
contained, it would be better, far better, she decided, 
not to admit that they were dangerous. Her 
thoughts raced wildly through her tense brain, but 
she was intelligent and resourceful, and her fear for 
the safety of the man she loved filled her with a new 
and unaccustomed cunning. 

She had drawn herself up steadily before he reached 
her and looked down at the letters coldly. 

"No," she said in a frigid voice. "I was looking 
for something quite different. Where did you find 
these?" she added as if it were a matter of supreme 
indifference. 

"In the drawer of the table over there." Clancy 
motioned toward the other side of the room without 
taking his eyes from her face. 

He saw the pupils of her eyes dilate with surprise 
and increduUty but she made no other sign. 

At length she stretched out her hand. 

"ril take them if you have no further use for them. 
They were written many years ago but they belong to 
me still, as you have probably ascertained," she said 
in a cutting tone. 

Peter flushed sHghtly. 

"We have to do many things in my profession that 
other people are lucky enough to be able to avoid," 
he said, slowly. " But my job is necessary so that 
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innocent people may sleep in peace. Only the guilty 
have any need to be afraid of me. If there is any 
doubty any in the world, I give the suspected man or 
woman the benefit of it. In this case," he spoke 
with stern gravity, "there is none. Every piece of the 
puzzle drops into place ... I knew you would 
come here sometime to-night. I knew what you 
would look for — and I have them ready in my hand." 

Her face paled to the lips but she held her ground. 

"You are quite mistaken," she said, firmly. "I 
was looking for " 

"Don't trouble to invent anything," Clancy in- 
terrupted, sharply. "You can't put it across. I know 
too much. And the little Fm not sure of, I will find 
out. You can trust me for that. Listen " 

He took a step nearer, and his face was stern and 
compelling. 

"These letters are from WiUiam Wainwright, 
written some time ago, it is true. There was an- 
other letter, undated, which has disappeared; you, 
perhaps, could tell how — and I know why. You 
were afraid that if these turned up they might make 
somebody sit up and take notice. They were sure 
to if it was murder. They would have been taken for 
a reason for suicide, too, but that wouldn't have 
meant any danger to the man who wrote them. 
You knew it was murder! You knew it from the 
start. That's why you would risk anything to 
get them and destroy them." 
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He paused a second. The woman before him 
seemed to have been turned to stone with no sign of 
life save for her burning eyes. In the passion of his 
desire to get all the truth Clancy was ruthless. 
He went on remorselessly — 

"Mr. Raymond Austin sent for Wainwright yester- 
day afternoon and told him to come by the private 
way, that he would be waiting in the library. Wain- 
wright wrote him that he would be there and at the 
same time sent a note to you that he was coming. 
You were anxious because of what you knew about 
the letters and you pretended to have a headache 
and came up to your room. The story of your hav- 
ing been asleep wasn't true. Doctor Pryor is a 
poor hand at lying though he did his best. You 
were awake — and you listened at that door." He 
pointed to the one through which she had come. 
"You listened, and you heard Wainwright's voice. 
You knew it to be his — and you heard the shot. 
Wainwright had killed your husband!" 

At that her eyes blazed on him. Her whole body 
sprang into instant, intense life. Her clenched 
hands dropped to her sides. She drew herself up 
and raised her head high, with a fierce and awful pur- 
pose. 

"You are wrong! William Wainwright had gone. 
It was I" — she moistened her dry lips — "it was I 
who fired the shot." 

There was a long silence. Clancy looked at her 
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blankly. She bore his gaze steadily, without flinch- 
ing, without a tremor. 

At last he moved and spoke. 

"Tell me how it happened," he said, a mixture of 
strange emotions on his face. 

The room had been illuminated only by the bright 
ray from the hand torch which Betty Austin had 
placed on the top of the desk when she began her 
search. She had moved so that it was behind her, 
and for some moments her slender body had been in 
sharp silhouette, outlined with a clear gleam of white 
on one side. Clancy could not see her face. He 
took his own flashlight from his pocket and pressing 
the button, turned it full upon her. She bore the 
searching ray without a quiver, but she moved 
slightly and rested her hand on the back of a chair, 
gripping it so tightly that her knuckles showed 
pearly white. 

"Tell me," Clancy repeated. 

She spoke slowly, monotonously, pausing, now and 
then, to moisten her pale lips. 

"I received his note and I listened at the door 
. . . You were right that far. ... I could 
hear bitter voices and I could distinguish a few 
words. I heard William Wainwright's voice argu- 
ing, pleading." She stopped an instant, closing her 
eyes. A sharp spasm contracted the muscles of her 
throat, but when she went on her voice was as con- 
trolled as before. 
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"I heard Mr. Austin say, 'Never come into my 
house again!' 

"Just then someone came into the dressing-room. 
. . . I didn't want to be seen by any one, Mr. 
Austin's servant least of all. It could be no one 
else. ... I went back into my own room and in 
a few minutes the valet closed the dressing-room 
door and crossed the hall. I had been very quiet. 
I'm sure that he could not have heard me. I 
waited until I was certain that he had gone, then I 
came back to the library door. I heard Mr. Aus- 
tin's voice raised furiously . . ." 

A long pause. 

"After that there were footsteps on the stone stairs 
and I knew that he" (a slight stress on the pro- 
noun) "had gone." 

A heavy silence fell between them. Neither of 
them moved. Betty Austin's eyes were staring 
straight ahead, fixed and unwinking. Her voice 
seemed to come from far away — 

"Then I went in . . . and killed him," she 
said. 

Clancy gazed at her intently for a moment. Then 
he said — 

"It was a high-powered pistol that was used, an 
unusual thing for a woman to have. Where did you 
get it, Mrs. Austin.?" 

There was the faintest twitching of her eyelids be- 
fore she answered — 
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"It was Mr. Austin's pistol. He always kept it in 
the table drawer." 

"And you had it ready?" 

Again a slight pause. 

"Yes." 

"It was found beside the body. You placed it 
there?" 

"Yes." 

"You realized that the wound was in the left side 
of the head and put it under the left hand so that it 
might have been supposed to be suicide?" 

"Yes." 

"And afterward you swore that he could have shot 
himself with his left hand. It was perjury, Mrs. 
Austin." 

She moved her hand slightly and let it fall again. 

"What did it matter?" she said, dully. 

Clancy thought a moment. 

"If you were so little disturbed by what you had 
done," he said, coldly, "why didn't you get the let- 
ters then?" 

Her glance wavered. 

"I didn't realize . . . I didn't think . . ," 

"I see," said Clancy. "You couldn't think of 
everything at once. Natural . . ." His voice died 
away. After a moment he added in a different tone — 

" Mrs. Austin, did you hear any voice, here in the 
library, besides your husband's and Wainwright's ? 
Think carefully. Could either of the voices you 
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heard at the very last, when you came back to the 
door, have belonged to any one else?" 

Her startled eyes shifted quickly to his face. 
Gropingly she turned the chair on which she leaned 
and sank into it. 

"Why do you ask?" she questioned just above her 
breath. 

" Because there was another man here." 

She gasped, and her white hand caught at her 
throat, 

"Another man?" she whispered. "Another man? 
How do you know?" 

"I know," Clancy spoke slowly. "I know — be- 
cause he told me so, himself." 

"Who — ^who was it?" 

"George Hull." 

"George Hull?" she repeated, dazed, incredulous. 
"What was he doing here?" 

"He hated Mr. Raymond Austin bitterly for some 
reason. He came here to kill him." 

She drew in a deep, gasping breath. 

"And he says that he did kill him. He has con- 
fessed." 

A few moments later Jane Norman was awakened 
by a light, insistent tapping on her door. She threw 
on a dressing gown and crossed the room. 

"Who is it?" she said, softly, with her hand on the 
knob. 
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"It's Peter Clancy, Mrs. Norman. Sorry to dis- 
turb you, but Mrs. Austin " 

The door opened quickly. 

"Betty! Is she ill?" 

The light in Peter's hand fell on the tall dark 
figure and anxious face. 

"She fainted," he replied, briefly. **I think she's 
all right now. I carried her into her room and 
brought her to. But somebody ought to be with 
her. Somebody that can be trusted. Make her 
talk, Mrs. Norman. Make her tell you everything. 
Help her to get it off her chest. No," as suspicion 
flashed in her eyes, "I won't ask you a question. 
Not one. I promise. Go to her, quick. She needs 
a woman like you. And don't leave her. Take 
this," he thrust his light into her hands and added, 
with a sigh of weariness and relief, " I will not need it 
any more to-night." 



CHAPTER XXIII 

PETER CLANCY was late to breakfast the next 
morning though he had risen early. Mrs. 
Austin kept her room, but the rest were all down be- 
fore him. He could hear their voices around the 
table as he listened in the upper hall. 

Doctor Pryor had not yet returned. Peter had 
told Mrs. Norman of the doctor's request that food 
should be sent over to George Hull's and Bill Stubbs 
had been dispatched in the doctor's car, laden with 
thermos bottles of hot coffee and other breakfast 
necessaries before the heavy dew was off the 
grass. 

The sun, that morning, shone fitfully through 
heavy clouds which were driven across the sky by a 
rising wind from the southeast. The broad waters 
of Potonquet Bay, so quiet and safe in the summer 
season, were already lashed to white-capped waves, 
and the little boat, moored out beyond the boat 
house at the foot of the lawn, rose and fell dizzily, 
its slender mast describing a wide arc against the 
tumbling water. 

Clancy's face was as bright and cheerful as if he 
had no care in the world. True to his promise, he 
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asked no questions of Jane Norman except as to 
Mrs. Austin's state of health. Her report was 
favourable. They had talked for a long time, she 
said, and at last Mrs. Austin had fallen asleep, was 
sleeping still, thank God. She looked at Peter, 
curiously, but in her turn, asked no questions. On 
leaving the breakfast table, Peter had joined her and 
together they ascended the stairs. At the top they 
parted, she to go back to Mrs. Austin and he to re- 
turn once more to the library. 

He had been there but a few moments when a 
light, apologetic tap sounded at the door. Peter 
called out — 

Come in,*' and the door opened. 
William Stubbs, Doctor Pryor's chauffeur, said 
you wished to see me here right after breakfast, sir." 

It was Samuel Budge who spoke. He stood on the 
threshold, very stiff and erect, a perfectly correct and 
conventional "gentleman's gentleman." 

"Yes," said Peter, gravely. "Come in and shut 
the door." 

The man did as requested. He was tall and thin 
and moved softly like a cat. 

"Now, come here," said Peter. He had seated him- 
self at a small, low table which stood in the middle 
of that half of the room which joined the main 
house. The wavering sunlight, shining through the 
easterly windows, fell clear of the table and lay in a 
pale rectangle on the floor beyond. 
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"Stand there," said Peter, coolly. "I want to 
have a good look at you." 

The man started at the words and at the tone 
in which they were uttered. He drew himself up 
stiffly and his long, narrow face, pale by nature, grew 
more colourless still. But he had been long trained 
to obedience, so he stepped at once into the pool of 
sunlight and faced Clancy. 

The manner of this strange man of business of 
whom he had never heard in all his years of service 
with Mr. Raymond Austin troubled the valet. 
He wished that the man would speak and not sit 
there staring at him. It made him quite nervous. 
After all 

The valet's jaw dropped. 

With a lightninglike movement of his left hand 
Clancy had taken from his pocket and flung out on 
the table a collection of small objects. In his right 
hand he held an automatic pistol which pointed, most 
uncompromisingly, at the left side of the valet's 
striped waistcoat. 

"Now, speak up, Samuel, and talk fast. What 
have you got to say for yourself?" 

The valet gazed at the scarf-pins, cufF-links, and 
other small and valuable articles of gentleman's 
attire which lay in a glittering heap on the table. 

"I — I don't know anything about those, sir." 
He spoke through ashen lips. 

"Come, come, Samuel. This won't do. It's too 
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thin. You must know at least that they belonged 
to Mr. Raymond Austin. You must have handled 
'em often enough." 

"Yes, sir/' said the servant. He rubbed his hands 
together and shrugged his thin shoulders up to his 
ears as if he were very cold. His whole body seemed 
to have shrunken inside his glossy broadcloth. 

"Well, ril tell you where we found 'em this morn- 
ing, Samuel. They were at the bottom of your 
trunk, rolled up in several different pairs of socks. 
Not a bad place to hide 'em, at that. Took us al- 
most ten minutes to find 'em. It might have been 
better, possibly, I only make the suggestion, if you'd 
kept them on your person. But there — it's a cinch 
you thought of that and decided they'd make an 
ugly bulge on your beautiful figure. You were 
pretty smart, Samuel. It was clever of you not to 
take everything, I've got to hand that to you. 
Somebody was sure to get wise if you had. *But 
who's to notice if I take only part of 'em ?' says you. 
*Not the mistress. She doesn't half know what 
he's got- And most of the servants are new. His 
brother's only been back a short time,' you said to 
yourself. You were an old and trusted servant. 
It looked almost too easy." 

The man was cowering now, but he plucked up 
courage to say with lips that shook so that he could 
scarcely articulate — 

" I didn't do it, sir. I never took 'em, so help me 
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God I Somebody else must have put 'em in me 
box." 

"Shut up/' said Clancy, scornfully. "You make 
me sick. You had no hesitation about robbing a 
dead man, you cold fish. But the next time you do 
it, remember not to stand in front of a mirror when 
you stow the swag in your pocket and be more care- 
ful to make sure that no one is going to open the door 
unexpectedly." 

The man's eyes darted about the floor. He looked 
like a hunted rat. The thoughts tumbled over each 
other in his confused brain. This pleasant red- 
headed man had seen, then. Had known for cer- 
tain what he, Samuel Budge, had been doing at his 
late master's chiiFonnier yesterday afternoon, and 
had spoken pleasantly and made no sign. Who was 
he? And how much more did he know? The 
valet's knees shook so that he could no longer stand, 
and he fell to the floor and grovelled for mercy. 

"Overwhelming temptation," he gasped, brokenly. 
"Never done such a thing before. . . . Oh, 
Lord, oh, Lord ! I'd worked so long for him. . . . 
And he was a bitter hard master, sir, bitter hard. 
. . . They'll all tell you so. He was hard on 
me — hard on that pretty young lady he married — 
hard, hard as stone to everybody. . . ." 

A sudden noise of shufiling feet on the stone stair of 
the private entrance checked him. He started up in 
terror. 
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"Not the police," he whispered. "Oh, my God! 
Not the " 

Clancy's hand on his collar choked the last word. 

"Come in here you — ^you " and the vialet was 

summarily dragged across the floor and thrown in- 
continentally into his late master's bedroom. The 
thing was done swiftly and almost noiselessly, for a 
man just inside the door received the reeling form 
in his arms and clapped a capacious hand over the 
valet's mouth. 

"Keep him quiet, Stacy," whispered Clancy, 
closing the library door softly. 

He turned back and beckoned to a man who had 
appeared at the entrance to the dressing-room. 

"Don't forget what I told you. Calkins. You're 
not to show yourselves till I give the signal. Keep 
these doors locked," he pointed to the one which 
communicated with Mrs* Austin's rooms and to the 
one which led into the hall, " until you hear from me. 
Then you know what to do. And keep that man 
quiet, Stacy. I don't want my little surprise party 
upset." 

The men nodded silently and Peter went swiftly 
back to the library. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

IN THE comer of the room, beside the foot of the 
little winding stair, stood the small, crouching 
figure of a man. His right hand gripped the wrist 
of his left, high up on his breast, so that the flaming 
scarlet tie he wore was nearly covered. His head 
was bent toward one shoulder and he looked at 
Clancy sidewise from his little beady eyes. 

Behind him, tall and bulky, stood Murphy, a 
sardonic grin on his face. His great hand clutched 
the back of the other's stringy neck. 

"Here he is, Misther Clancy, and delighted to 
oblige, Oi don't tink," said Murphy, grinning still 
more as the little man wriggled in his grasp. "Look 
at him! Ain't he the dilicate little Desdemony fer 
ye?" 

Peter smiled sarcastically. 

" Bring him over here, Jim," he said. "And you'd 
better keep hold of him or he may fall to the floor. 
He looks as if his legs were made of rope." 

Peter seated himself again beside the little table 
in the chair he had previously occupied. It gave 
him the advantage of a strong light upon the men 
who took up a position just in front of him. 
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Now, Warty 

The man started at the name and looked more 
discomposed than ever. 

"Now, Warty," Clancy repeated, "who was the 
man you met in the woods last night over beyond the 
farmhouse on the Saint's Orchard road? Speak up. 
Who was it ? " 

The man muttered something, looking down at the 
floor. Murphy gave him a shake. 

"Spake up, man. D'ye tink " 

"Leave him alone, Jim. You'll spill what little 
wits he has left out of his head. Now, Warty, say 
that again and louder." 

"I don't know what you mean," growled the man 
in a thin, husky voice. He had evidently caught 
a bad cold, for he sniffed heavily, drawing up 
the comers of his mouth and his nostrils so 
that his whole face writhed, making it still more 
ugly. 

"Oh, yes, you do. Your appointment was for ten 
o'clock last night and you kept it, though you had to 
sneak out after everybody at Richardson's farm had 
gone to bed. Now, look here, Thomas Hooper, or 
Warty, or whatever you may be calling yourself to- 
day, we know what your game was." Clancy 
pointed his finger with a stabbing motion at the 
man. "Blackmail! That's what it was!" It was 
a guess, backed by sundry deductions, but Peter 
spoke as if from sure knowledge. " Blackmail," he 
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repeated, "and that isn't a hell of a popular crime 
in these promiscuous parts!" 

He waited a minute for his words to take effect. 
The man's eyes narrowed and he sniffed again, 
drawing his sleeve across his face, but said nothing. 

"I can see that you hate to come across with the 
name of the goose that lays the golden egg. I can't 
blame you, altogether. It would be pretty bad 
news to have to do it in ordinary circumstances. I 
can make a pretty swift guess as to who it is, but 
youVe got to tell me. You'll find it's your best bet, 
because that isn't all I've got against you." Clancy's 
tone was full of menace. "What were you doing 
sneaking around the woods at sunset the day before 
yester " 

The door of the private entrance had opened 
suddenly. 

"Oh, Doctor Pryor," Peter broke off, eagerly, "I 
thought you'd be here soon. You came just in the 
nick of time. The trap has caught the rat, you see." 

Steven Pryor looked hard at the two men and 
back at Clancy. 

"I'm glad," he said, tossing his hat on a chair and 
passing his hand wearily across his forehead. "It 
was very good of you to take so much trouble on an 
off chance " 

"We were just coming to that." Peter had risen 
and met the doctor halfway as he advanced toward 
the table. "I haven't asked him about the seal 
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yet," he said in a low voice, "but I think we can 
scare the truth out of him. WeVe found out a 
little about him and none of it's creditable, of 
course." He touched the doctor's arm. "How is 
Hull this morning? Will he be well enough for 
Stubbs to bring him over in the car as I suggested?" 

Steven Pryor bent his head sadly. 

"He's much better. His head seems to be quite 
clear and he acts as if a load had been lifted from his 
mind, poor old fellow. . . . Yes, William will 
bring him at the hour you said. He seems almost 
eager to come. He says that he is old, that life has 
nothing more for him, and he wants to get it over." 
The doctor sighed deeply. 

Peter took him by the arm, drew him over, and 
placed him in the chair which he, Peter, had just 
left. Then he set another one beside it and the 
four men faced each other. Murphy was the only 
one who showed no signs of care. He had done 
what was required of him and done it well. The 
rest was up to them. He was interested and curious, 
that was all. 

Peter proceeded at once to business. 

"Unhook the seal your pretty Httle friend's wear- 
ing on his watch chain, Jim, and hand it over." 

If Clancy had asked him to stand his "pretty 
little friend " on his head. Murphy would have 
complied without concern though he might have felt 
somewhat inquisitive as to the reason for the request. 
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as now. Nothing had been said about the hand- 
some ornament which Warty was wearing, at least, 
not to Murphy. "That bye, Clancy, was full of 
quare stharts. . . ." 

Murphy laid the seal on the table. Doctor Pryor 
examined it eagerly. All his weariness seemed to 
have left him. 

"Same.?" asked Peter, after a moment. 

The doctor nodded. 

"No possibility of a mistake. Family arms en- 
graved on the bottom, you see." 

Peter looked. 

"I see. I guess that settles it." He turned 
abruptly to Hooper. "HowM you get this, Warty? 
And who did you get it from?" 

For the first time, it seemed, the man drew a long 
breath. 

"I come by it honest, swelp me!" he cried, leaning 
forward. "I got it from a man out West; a tall, slim 
guy, went by the name of Brown. Won it at poker, 
fair and square ! It was a straight game, too. There 
was a lot of fellers there watchin*. Some game it 
was, ril tell the world! We played all night. 
Brown staked everything he had and this was the 
last. D'ye think Td be such a fool as to wear any- 
thing Fd stole out loud, like that? Not that I 
never stole nothing " he added, hastily. 

Doctor Pryor waved the question aside. 

"What became of this man. Brown, do you 
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know?" he asked. His brows contracted and he 
looked at Hooper with so searching a gaze that it 
would have penetrated to the man's soul — if he had 
one. 

"He — died," answered Hooper, readily. "Shot 
in some affair over a woman. She wasn't no good, 
neither. Seemed a pity. He was a handsome 
bloke, or had been. But he got to hittin' the pipe 
out in Frisco and it would 'a' done for him, sooner or 
later, anyway, I guess." He was evidently talking 
against time, hoping that by giving full information 
about something that was not discreditable to him- 
self he could divert these men from a, to him, more 
important issue. They knew about the seal and 
were keen on finding out all they could about Brown, 
that was clear. Perhaps, if he helped them all he 
was able He went on speaking without pause — 

"When Brown was shot, he wasn't hurt so very 
bad, but he hadn't no vitality, as ye might say. We 
was hangin' out in the same joint when he died. I 
was the only person he knew hardly and he used to 
talk to me. At least I heard him talkin' to himself 
a lot. He started to write a letter to some woman 
before he died, but he didn't finish it." 

"Had he addressed it?" asked the doctor, swiftly. 

"No. It just started *dear Jennie' I think 

it was. No — ^Jane, that was the name." 

Steven Pryor drew in his breath. 
And he hadn't signed it?" 
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"No. He didn't have time. But you want to 
know his real name?" Hooper asked, shrewdly. 
"What'U you do for me if I tell ye? Eh? Come 
across now! Will ye convince this here red-headed 
guy that I ain't done nothin' wrong, nothin' like he 
suspects me of doin'? Will ye?" 

Doctor Pryor, surprised, glanced at Peter. 

"Never mind that now. Hooper," said Clancy. 
"You tell the doctor all you know and tell it quick. 
It may be of no use to us at all. How can we know 
till we hear ? But if you don't put us wise to every- 
thing Well, it'll be the worse for you. You 

can bet your bottom dollar and your handsome tie 
on that!" Peter's tone was threatening and the 
man cowered before him. 

"Oh, I'll tell, all right. No secrets between 
friends." His mean, crafty little eyes turned toward 
Doctor Pryor but looked no higher than the doctor's 
chin. "You'll do the square thing by a poor man, 
sir, I know," he whined. "Ye're a real gent. I 
seen it the minute ye come into the room. And 
it's you that wants to know Long Brown's real name. 
That wasn't his real one; you've guessed it. His 

real one was " He paused, hoping that the 

doctor would give him a hint as to what name would 
be most acceptable to him. He would gladly have 
sworn that Long Brown's name was anything they 
liked. It was all one to him. Anything to oblige 

But Doctor Pryor only said, impatiently, "Was 
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what?'' and Hooper was forced to fall back on the 
truth. 

"His real name/' he repeated slowly, "was Bruce 
Norman." 

"How can you be sure?" asked the doctor. His 
face had grown quite white with suppressed excite^ 
ment. 

Hopper was encouraged. The truth is a delicate 
thing and difficult to handle, but it sometimes 
served. It seemed to be serving now. 

"How do I know?" he asked with growing assur- 
ance. "Well, for one thing, he told me so himself, 
just before he died. He wanted his letter to get to 
the person he was writin' it to — said it was his wife. 
Mrs. Bruce Norman. But he'd waited so long be- 
fore he got it oflF his chest that it was too late — 
*My wife,' he says, *my wife,' like that — and dropped 
off the hooks. I didn't have no address and there 
wasn't nothin' I could do. I give his right name to 
the doctor that made out the death certificate and I 
think they buried him out in Cedar Grove Cemetery, 
but I ain't sure. And that's all I know about him. 
Is it good for anything?" he questioned the doctor, 
in feverish anxiety as to his own danger. 

Steven Pryor drew a deep breath. 

"You didn't keep the letter?" he asked, eagerly. 

"Naw," disgustedly. "How was I to know he 
belonged to a lot o' swells ? His talk was kind a tony, 
what there was of it, but he, himself, was a sight — 
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regular old dope fiend. I didn't think anybody'd 
ever care what become of him/' 

"No," said the doctor, "no, I suppose not." 
After a little he asked: "Can you describe him? 
Tell me exactly what he looked like. I must make 

sure " The mixed emotion in his face puzzled 

Hooper. Clancy, to whom Jane Norman's interest- 
ing personality had made a great appeal, thought he 
could understand the doctor's feelings. 

"He was tall and thin, with dark hair and brown 
eyes," Hooper answered at once. "We palled 
around together quite some time and I sure do re- 
member him well. We was great buddies," he added 
with a pathos which was easily seen to be pure 
hypocrisy. 

Doctor Pryor brushed the last remark aside with 
an impatient gesture. 

"Was there nothing else? No peculiarity that 
you noticed about his face — or his hands?" 

"Sure there was," responded Hooper, quickly. 
"Now you mention it. He had a little red mark, 
about the size of a dime, a birthmark, I should judge, 
on his left hand." 

Steven Pryor rose to his feet so quickly that he 
overturned his chair. 

"God!" he cried. "Thank God! At last! I 
must find " 

He did not finish the sentence, but catching up the 
seal from the table, he rushed out of the room. 
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Darting down the passage and across the hall, he 
knocked wildly at Betty Austin's door. 

"Jane," he called. "Jane, are you there?" His 
voice shook. 

He heard a light step cross the floor and the door 
fell open. Jane Norman stood on the threshold. 
She looked at him with startled eyes. 

"Steven, Steven! What is it?" 

"Oh, Jane!" he cried and caught her in his arms. 
"At last! Oh, my dear! My dearest, at last!" 

With all the pent-up passion of years, he kissed 
her on the lips. 



CHAPTER XXV 

ABOUT an hour later a young man might have 
jTjL been seen advancing at a rapid pace along the 
driveway which led to "the Cedars." His face was 
very white as if he had suffered from an illness or 
from some ravaging emotion, but he bore himself 
gallantly, breasting the heavy wind which blew out 
of the southeast with the air of a man leading a 
charge. He was in mufti, but wore a military rain- 
Icoat for the sky was darkened by ominous clouds, 
pregnant with rain. 

He ran up the broad steps of the terrace, crossed 
the court where the picturesquely grouped shrubs 
and bushes were being tortured this way and that by 
the wind, and found Doctor Pryor waiting for him 
just inside the great door. 

"How are you, Billy?" said the doctor, grasping 
the young man's hand. "You got my note?" 

"Yes, and came right over. Will Betty-; " 

He looked at the doctor's face and stopped. It bore 
an expression that he had never seen it wear befoie. 
Anxiety was there and trouble, grave trouble, but 
there was joy, too. A wonderful glory, which shone 
through and would not be denied, like an ardent sun 
behind dark, swiftly moving clouds. 
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"What is it, Steven?" he asked. "What has 
happened?" 

"Later. FU tell you later, Billy. They're wait- 
ing. Come." 

And without more words he led William Wain- 
wright swiftly up the stairs. At the door of the 
library he paused and knocked. 

The doctor was following Clancy^s instructions 
implicitly. His heart thrilled with gratitude toward 
the man who had been the means of changing his whole 
future life. That man could be trusted to get to the 
bottom of this dreadful business, and then 

"Come in." 

The voice was strange to Wainwright. Or, stay — 
was it altogether strange? The door swung back 
and halfway across the room he saw, seated at a 
small table, the pleasant young man whom old Mr. 
Gregory had brought to his house yesterday. What 
was he doing here? And the others? 

There was John Austin leaning on the back of a 
chair and in the chair sat Betty — Betty. . . . 
How pale she was. God, how white! And her 
eyes . . . What did they say? Some message 
— but he could not read it. . . . Thank heaven, 
Jane Norman was beside her, and her little cousin, 
Dorothy White, holding each a hand. Paul Elliot 
was there, too, he noted as his glance traversed the 
room. But what for? What did it mean? Why 
was this strange man 
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"Will you sit down there, Mr. Wainwright ?" said 
Clancy, gravely, motioning to a chair in front of 
him. "No doubt you're puzzled at seeing me here, 
but a word will explain it." He paused to give 
weight to the next sentence. "Mr. Raymond 
Austin's death was not suicide as the papers said. 
It was murder." He watched to see the effect of his 
statement. There was no change apparent in 
Wainwright's face except that he looked at Peter 
with keener attention and the muscles of his jaws 
contracted sharply. "I'm a detective," Peter went 
on, quietly. " I set out to find the murderer — and I 
have He is here, in this house." 

The wind swept round the court with a sudden 
wild gust, rattling all the windows as if in fury at 
being kept outside. Clancy raised a heavy paper 
weight which lay on the table in front of him. It 
fell to the floor with a resounding crash. 

"He is here," Clancy repeated with a thrill of 
triumph in his voice as the hall door fell slowly open. 

On the threshold, erect and fearless, stood George 
Hull. His face was transfigured. He was smiling, 
with the look of one who says, "We, who are about to 
die, salute you." 

All eyes were fixed on him as, his lameness scarcely 
apparent, he advanced into the room. The door 
behind him closed softly. 

He stood for a moment, silent, his hands hanging 
at his side. 
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Doctor Steven Pryor told me to come here/* 
His voice was quiet and perfectly calm. "I am to 
repeat what I told him and this young man/' with a 
slight motion of his left hand toward Peter, "last 
night ... I killed Raymond Austin. I and 
no other.*' He folded his arms across his breast and 
waited. 

There was an instant's breathless silence. Then 
Wainwright cried sharply — 

'* George! George!" and buried his face in his 
hands. 

Betty Austin turned and looked at William 
Wainwright, a strange, wild expression in her eyes. 
She rose slowly from her chair. 

*'It must not be," she said in a heartbroken voice. 
"He shall not suflFer for another's crime! It was 
wonderful of you, George. There are no words. . . . 
But it cannot fall this way. ... It was not 
George Hull! It was I — ^who killed my husband!" 

With a muffled cry John Austin seized her. 

"No, no, Betty! I won't allow it! You don't 
know what you're saying!" 

"I know very well, Jack," she said, and under her 
breath she whispered, "It's the only way." Then, 
aloud, "Mr. Clancy knows. I told him last night." 

Wainwright had risen also. He was white to the 
lips. 

"Betty!" he cried, "Betty! You couldn't have 
done it, dear!" 
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She did not look at him. 

"I killed him,*' she repeated, in a level voice. "I 
swear it ! " 

Clancy rose slowly to his feet and started toward 
her. 

"Then it becomes my painful duty," he said, but 
got no further for Wainwright leaped in front of 
him. 

"No, no!" he cried. "You shall not touch her! 
If you must know the truth, it was I who shot Ray- 
mond Austin!" 

Betty lifted her head and threw out her arms to 
him. 

"Billy! Billy!" she cried and buried her face on 
his breast. 

For a moment, save for the howling of the wind, 
the room was as still as death. 

At last Clancy's voice broke the silence. There 
was a note of satisfaction in it that his friend. Cap- 
tain O'Malley, would have recognized. 

"So far, three people have confessed to this 
crime," he said, "and it's a cinch they didn't all do 
it. Hull, will you oblige me by sitting down, and 
you, too. Captain Austin ? Mr. Wainwright, may I 
trouble you?" he motioned to the chair Wainwright 
had left. 

"Now see if I've got the dope right," he went on, 
**Mn Raymond Austin sent for you, Mr. Wain- 
wight, to come here, in this room, by the private 
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way, at half-past five o'clock or thereabouts on the 
day before yesterday. Am I right?" 

"Yes." 

"And you, Mrs. Austin, knew of the appointment 
and were so worried over the outcome of the inter- 
view that you listened at the door." 

Betty Austin's hands were clasped tightly to- 
gether. She bowed her head. 

"The rest of you were all out there." Clancy 
pointed through the window. "That accounts for 
everybody here except George Hull. He was 
leaving his house at that time with murder in his 
heart." He glanced at the old man who was watch- 
ing him with narrowed eyes. "Now to come back," 
Peter continued. "Mrs. Austin heard her husband's 
voice and yours, Mr. Wainwright. She heard you 
disputing violently about something. . . . Then 
the valet came into Mr. Austin's dressing-room and 
she had to go away. She came back again, but some 
little time afterward." 

He whirled suddenly toward Wainwright. "Like 
you, Mr. Wainwright. You went away. . . . 
You went some little distance along the gravel 
path . . . and then you changed your mind. . . . 
You thought you'd make one last appeal, or. . . . 
At any rate, you came back. . . . You ran up 
the stairs at top speed. You opened the door and 
saw George Hull. There was a shot and Raymond 
Austin crumpled up in his chair, . . • 
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"You cried out some wild words. . . . And 
Mrs. Austin, hidden behind the door, heard you. 
Knew, for certain, that it was your voice. There 
was only one thing for her to think. . . . She 
confessed to save you. She is innocent." 

There was a long pause. 

"She must have come back just as the shot was 
fired," Clancy went on, "for she didn't hear George 
Hull at all. She had no reason to think of him. 
She has only my word for it that Hull was ready to 
commit murder and she did not believe me when I 
told her so last night. She thought that Hull had 
owned up to the crime to save you, too, and she 
couldn't let him suffer, so she took it on herself 
again, just now. But she was partly wrong. George 
Hull was here and he had threatened Raymond 
Austin's life. He got a bullet in his shoulder for his 
pains, but was it surely intended for him? Mr. 
Wainwright was there also." 

Swiftly he turned to the old sailor. 

"When did you first see Mr. Wainwright, Hull? 
Before or after the shot?" 

The old man had been leaning slightly forward, fol- 
lowing the confusing narrative to the best of his ability. 

"Come," said Peter, kindly, "answer me. Was it 
before or afterward?" 

"Afterward," replied Hull, slowly. "I felt the 
sting in my shoulder. It whirled me about and — ^I 
saw Billy Wainwright's face. But — 
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'Never mind anything else now/* Clancy ex- 
claimed, sharply. "And you, Mr. Wainwright, did 
you see Hull fire the shot? You must have. He 
was right in front of the door." 

"No," answered Wainwright, dazed. "I looked 
past him and saw Raymond Austin falling. I saw 
the wound in his head. I thought " 

"You mean us to understand," Clancy interrupted, 
swiftly, "that you thought that Hull had killed him 
and you cried out, *My God, oh, my God! He's 
dead' or something like that, and caught Hull by the 
arm. *Out of this, quick,' you whisper to Hull and 
you both beat it." 

The silence was breathless. 

"Now the fact remains that Hull didn't see the 
shot fired — and he didn't fire it himself. He hadn't 
any pistol of his own and he couldn't have returned 
a borrowed one before my man went through his 
house. There's an old woman, a cripple, sits all 
day long in front of a window that looks straight 
down across the marsh to Hull's house. She hasn't 
anything else to do but watch what's going on out- 
side. She saw Hull come home, night before last, 
and she told my man that Hull hadn't been on the 
road since. Hull didn't know how to shoot and he 
wasn't built to kill a man any way except in a fair, 
stand-up fight. But Raymond Austin didn't let you 
get near him, did he, Hull? He saw what was in 
your face and pulled a gun out of the drawer beside 
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him and fired before you were halfway across the 
room. Isn't that so ? *' 

The old sailor made no reply. 

"Well/* continued Clancy, "whether you admit 
it or not, that's the way I figure it happened. Now 
tell me, Hull. You've got to answer this. You 
saw Mr. Wainwright at the door, but did you see a 
pistol in his hand?" 

"No," said George Hull, slowly. "No. I didn't 
see — any — ^weepin' " 

"But you knew Mr. Wainwright's story and 
when you saw Austin fall, the obvious conclusion 
was that Wainwright had shot him." 
. Hull raised his toil-worn hand and covered his 
mouth. 

"And when you had made sure that I knew what 
had happened, you took the burden on your own 
shoulders. You were old and heartbroken, but 
you could still do a service to the man you had loved 
since he was a little kid. ... It was useless, 
Hull " 

The old gray head dropped upon the sunburned 
hands. Clancy reached over and touched Hull's 
shoulder. 

"It was useless," he said, "because William 
Wainwright is as innocent as you are." 



CHAPTER XXVI 

THERE was an instant commotion in the room. 
It was as if a spell had been broken. With a 
long sigh Betty Austin sank back in her chair and a 
faint colour flooded slowly into her face. Her 
beauty, always great, was never more striking, more 
appealing, than now when the black shadow of a 
horrible dread seemed lifting from her soul. She 
could scarcely yet understand — ^Jane Norman, dear 
strong, loyal Jane, leaned toward her, speaking in a 
low, excited voice. 

John Austin started forward. 

"Tell us, Mr. Clancy! How do you know?*' he cried, 
voicing the question which was in every heart. He 
spoke eagerly, his whole virile figure intensely alive. 
"We all feared your suspicion of William Wainwright 
from the very start and when you said that the 
criminal was here — I confess you had me on the run!'* 

"I said here — in the house," said Peter, gravely. 
"He is here. I have him in my hand." He closed 
his fist slowly. " But it wasn't Mr. Wainwright and 
rU tell you how I knew." 

"He was the first one to be suspected, of course — 
or almost the first." He hesitated slightly, then 
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went on, "I had heard of Lieutenant Wainwright's 
supposed death from my old friend, Mr. Gregory, 
early in the afternoon, before he brought me over 
here. He had taken me out for a drive in his little 
car and we came back from Saint's Orchard around 
by the shore. We passed Mr. Wainwright's house, 
and it reminded him of the story. He made a good 
one of it and I was very much interested because I 
had come across some records of Lieutenant Wain- 
wright's cleverness and bravery when I was in 
France in the Secret Service. . . . Then, when 
I was told that Mr. Raymond Austin's supposed 
suicide was caused by the unexpected return of 
someone from the dead, I, naturally, put two and 
two together. There were other things, too. . . . 
I'll tell you about those later." 

Peter shifted his position slightly and leaned his 
elbow on the table. He held his audience spell- 
bound and was, quite obviously, enjoying himself, 
though behind his casual air there was a set and 
deadly purpose. 

"As soon as I was sure that it was murder — ^and I 
knew it before I left the house that night — I went to 
see Mr. Wainwright. Mr. Gregory took me to call 
early in the morning. He had no idea what I was 
after till later, and he was mad clean through. 
Only he knew he couldn't stop me, so he didn't try. 
He's known me a long time." Peter smiled a little 
and went on — 
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**He was particularly cut up over the way I got 
Mr. Wainwright to show me his pistol. He keeps 
up with the times and prides himself on his knowl- 
edge of fire-arms. But he was too much of an old 
sport to give me away when I explained to him how 
an automatic pistol is made up. I illustrated with 
Mr. Wainwright's and found out what I wanted to 
know. One shot had been fired from it and it hadn't 
been cleaned. That was, to me, absolutely con- 
clusive evidence " 

"But " said John Austin, leaning suddenly 

forward. 

Peter held up his hand. 

"It was plain, to me at least, that when Mr, 
Wainwright said he had taken a pot shot at a rabbit, 
that he told the exact truth. Now, listen. A man 
could shoot at a rabbit and forget to clean his gun. 
That's a cinch. But a man who has committed a 
murder would clean and reload his weapon before 
any one else saw it — if he had the time. And Mn 
Wainwright had plenty of time. He had the whole 
night, and even when I asked for it, he had to go up- 
stairs to dig it up, and he could easily have done it 
then if he hadn't actually forgotten all about its 
having been discharged. A man doesn't forget that 
he's committed a murder, I'll tell a suffering world! 
When I found the gun that did the trick, it was as 
clean as an old maid's frying pan and every chamber 
in the clip was full. 
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" I found the pistol and I even found a bit of the 
rag it was cleaned with — but that comes later. 
. . . Now to go on. ... I was just about 
sure that Mr. Wainwright was innocent — ^but a 
funny thing happened. It was early in the morning 
when I talked with him, you remember, and yet Mr. 
Wainwright had already heard of Mr. Austin's 
death. Suicide, I called it, and he didn't contra- 
dict me. • • . Of course someone might have 
put him wise, but who? His housekeeper had 
told us when we first saw her that he hadn't left his 
room since he came in at sunset the night before. I 
questioned her about it later and found that he hadn't 
seen anybody, not a living soul but her, and she 
didn't know till I told her. The telephone was out 
of order, had been for days, so he couldn't have 
learned of the tragedy that way. Mrs. Baker 
also let it out that he'd had a note from here that 
afternoon, that he'd been out for a walk and when he 
came back about sunset, he was all knocked up. 
Went right up to his room and didn't eat any dinner. 

'*Well, all this pointed in one direction. I 
couldn't see any way that he could have found out 
about the murder unless he was here, on the spot, 
when the thing happened, or not more than a minute 
afterward. You had all come up as soon as you could 
get here from the terrace, and that couldn't have 
taken more than a couple of minutes at the outside. 
I had to assume that he was here and knew a lot more 
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than he was telling. But the condition of his pistol 
stuck in my mind. I might be wrong, of course, 
but if I was, it was the first case on record," he 
grinned. " I don't mean the first record of my being 
wrong, but the first time Fd heard of a murderer not 
cleaning his gun if he had the chance. 

"Well, then, if I was right, why didn't he come 
across with what he knew? Was he shielding some- 
body, and if so, who? I thought of Mrs. Austin. 
That would have been a reasonable motive for Mr. 
Wainwright's keeping his mouth shut, but I found 
out, quite early in the game, that she believed Mr. 
Wainwright had fired the shot. No matter how — I 
was convinced that she believed it. That let her 
out. 

"All the more reason to be sure that Mr. Wain- 
wright Was there. Nothing sHort of some definite 
knowledge of the sort would have made her suspect 
him. . . . Then who was it he was keeping 
mum about? Always supposing that it wasn't 
himself. ... I began casting round . . . 
and almost at once I came bunk up against George 
Hull. I might have thought he was the guilty party, 
if he hadn't confessed just the way he did. You 
remember telling me last night in the woods. Doctor 
Pryor, what good friends, what unusually good 
friends Hull and the Wainwrights had been?" 

The doctor nodded. 

"Well, when Hull, here, insisted so hard that Mr. 
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Wainwright wasn't there, that he wasn't near the 
place, I was sure that he had seen him. That they 
each had reason to think the other guilty. If 
they both thought that, why then, neither of them 
had done it. You get me, don't you?" 

His glance wandered over the group of eager faces 
before him and rested on Doctor Pryor. The doctor 
nodded again. 

"They were both here and Mrs. Austin was on the 
other side of the door, so I figured out what might 
have happened and I was right, wasn't I ? " 

"Yes," answered Wainwright at once. 

Betty Austin bowed her head. Hull's face was a 
study. 

" 'Y God, you're a smart man!" he cried, shaking 
his head. Billy Wainwright's affectionate glance 
which had rested long upon him had brought a 
faintly dawning happiness into the old man's eyes 
though his mouth was still sad. 

Peter continued — 

"Perhaps I wouldn't have been so sure of the — 
what do you call it — the significance of Mr. Wain- 
wright's uncleaned pistol if I hadn't noticed some 
other peculiar things at the start. Things that I 
didn't tell you about. Doctor Pryor." 

He fixed the doctor with his eyes. 

"I let you think I was interested in Frank Baker. 
I was, too, for a little while. I had him looked up. 
He had an alibi and it was a pretty sound one. 
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barring accidents. Still, I had him watched — and 
Thomas Hooper — I had everybody covered until I 
had the case complete. It was too serious to take 
chances. '* 

"Well/* said John Austin, impatiently, "we 
gather that none of these men are in it. YouVe 
cleared things up pretty well, but you haven't yet 
told us who you think really killed Raymond. The 
villain must not go unpunished.*' 

"He won't. Don't worry," said Peter, grimly. 
Then, for the first time, he turned to Paul Elliot. 

"Do you remember, Mr. Elliot, when you were 
showing me over the house yesterday afternoon, 
that you called my attention to the fact that the 
paint on one of the window sills had been damaged?" 

Elliot looked startled. 

"Yes, I remember that," he said. "What do 
you mean ? Do you think the murderer came in that 
way?" 

Clancy did not answer the question. Instead, he 
asked another: 

"The paint would have been dry to the touch the 
night before last, wouldn't it?" 

"Yes," Paul considered. "Yes. It was done the 
morning before." 

"Any one feeling of it would have thought that it 
was perfectly dry? That none of it would come off? 
That it wouldn't hold any marks?" 

"Yes. I imagine so." 
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" But if any one had stood on the sill, he — or she — 
might have damaged the paint, somewhat in the way- 
it was damaged?'' 

"Yes. It might not have been perfectly dry 
underneath. But if someone climbed in the win- 
dow " 

"Quite right," Peter interrupted. "If anybody 
had gone in or out of the window, he — or she — ^would 
have thrown themselves across the sill. In which 
case there wouldn't have been any marks to speak of. 
Possibly fingerprints on the shiny surface. But 
there weren't any. I looked carefully, afterward. 
Why should anybody stand on the sill, I said to 
myself. It wasn't till some time afterward that I 
got wise to the reason." - 

"Why was it?" asked Elliot, breathlessly. 

Again Peter failed to answer the question direct. 

"You remember I went out to look for the pen I 
dropped out of the window. Yes, I dropped it 
purposely. The scratches on the sill might not 
mean anything at all, of course, but in this business, 
as my partner says, 'You never can tell.' It's the 
man who notices little things that gets to the top. 
. . . Well, when I got outside I saw that it 
was quite possible to climb in the window, but there 
were no footprints. That didn't mean much be- 
cause the ground was hard. . . . There was 
a little piece of smutty rag hanging to the bushes. 
That might not be anything, either, but I put it in my 
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pocket on the ofF chance. Then I looked the place 
all over, carefully," he paused a second, "and I 
saw that a woodpecker or some other bird had either 
made a hole or enlarged a knothole in the side of one 
of those square pillars, just above the capital, I think 
you call it, and built a nest there. It was over the 
top of the window and a little to the left as I looked 
at it. I didn't think much of it at the time, but it 
came back to me later. It came back to me when I 
had a chance to really examine that little piece of rag 
I found there. The rag, undoubtedly, had been used 
to clean a gun of some kind . . ." 

Again he paused. 

"This morning I did what the other chap did. I 
stood up on the window sill, where he stood. I found 
that by stretching all that I was able, I could reach 
into the hole in the pillar." 

With a sudden movement he drew open the drawer 
of the table by which he sat. 

"And I found this," he said. 
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CHAPTER XXVn 

THE object which lay in Peter's hand was, ap- 
parently, of no particular significance — just a 
tube about eight inches long. George Hull, who was 
nearest, had no idea "what the demed thing was for/* 
It was William Wainwright*s voice which broke 
the tense stillness. 

Why, it*s a Maxim silencer!" he exclaimed. 
Yes," said Peter, quietly, looking at Steven 
Pryor. "You saw them over there, didn't you 
Doctor?" 

The doctor bowed his head. He seemed bereft of 
speech. 

"It's against the law to have one here," Peter 
remarked, "but it's comparatively easy to smuggle 
one in from the other side — as a trophy. I imagine 
that was why this one was brought home. Perhaps 
it was hidden because the owner knew that he could 
be arrested for having it in his possession — ^but I 
don't think that was the reason it was put in such a 
very improbable sort of a place. I would have 
gambled anything you liked, early last evening, that 
a silencer was used on this job. I think it explains 
why only one shot was heard when Mr. Raymond 
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Austin met his death — the one shot he fired, him- 
self. I think it means," Clancy spoke slowly, "that 
the man who killed him was not in the room at 
all. . . ." 

No one moved or spoke. The wind swept about 
the walls in a fierce gust as if impatient to get inside 
and clear up the heavy, ominous atmosphere of the 
room. The first drops of rain fell with an angry 
swish against the windows. 

"Of course,*' Clancy went on at once, **the first 
thing to determine, if possible, was the direction of 
the shot. It was a pretty hard proposition. The 
position of , the body didn't help very much as it 
was in a swivel-chair and might have swung half 
round as it fell. It only limited, slightly, the area 
in which the bullet might possibly be found and, in a 
room like this," he motioned toward the many 
broad windows and the book-laden shelves, "it 
looked like some task! 

**The bullet hadn't been found yet. If it could be 
located, we could tell, by its direction from the place 
where the body was found, about where it was fired 
from. It might have gone through one of the win- 
dows — ^they were open at the time, but since there 
are so many of them it would mean a long and prob- 
ably hopeless search if I went outside to look first. 
So I began looking at the books. There are a lot of 
interesting books here, enough to make a man like 
me real envious. I couldn't help risking an eye on 
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the insides of some of them and in one I found soipe* 
thing that made an awful hit with me. Just let me 
read it to you. I think I can find it. I marked the 
place." 

Clancy jumped up, briskly, and crossing the room, 
took down from the shelves two volumes. 

" It*s in one of these," he said, coming back to his 
chair but not sitting down. " I think this is it." He 
laid one of the books on the table and held the other 
open in his hand. "Yes, here it is." 

He faced the little group of people as a lecturer 
faces his audience. The back of the open book was 
toward them. 

"Great God Almighty!" It was Steven Pryor's 
voice. 

Through the delicate blue Levant of the binding 
there was a great, broken tear as if some terrific force 
had rent it asunder. 

Apparently unperturbed, Peter read, speaking the 
words slowly, fatefuUy — 

" In the whole constitution of man, I see not any 
virtue contrary to justice!" 

There was a great crash of broken glass as a man 
tore open one of the long windows, threw himself 
across the sill, and disappeared from sight. 

Clancy dropped the book with an oath. 

"Damned fool that I was not to think!" He put 
his fingers to his mouth and blew a shrill whistle* 

Instantly the room was in turmoil. 
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Wainwright sprang forward, caught Betty Austin^s 
sinking form in his arms, and held her fast. 

"Don't leave me, Billy," she/ sobbed, clinging to 
him. 

Strange men were dashing through all the door- 
ways at once. 

**Stop him!'* Clancy yelled, leaping to the near- 
est window. 

He was over and climbing down the vines in the 
twinkling of an eye. Even so, Paul Elliot was be- 
fore him. With a readiness and courage which no 
one would have suspected, he had thrown himself 
from the window and was after the flying figure like a 
shot. 

It all happened with the speed of thought. The 
guards Clancy had placed outside the doors, all that 
were young and agile enough, swarmed after him 
through the windows. Only the man called Calkins, 
who was older and heavier of build, finding the de- 
scent too dangerous for him, was forced to go around 
through the house. When he reached the front door, 
he saw the whole mad chase strung out before him 
through the blowing raindrops, across the sloping 
lawn. One man, far ahead, was running swiftly, 
making straight for the bay. 

"What in hell's he going that way for?" panted 
Calkins as he rushed forward. 

The same thought was in Peter's mind but he said 
nothing, saving his breath. He had called out only 
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once as he dropped into the court. Then he had not 
spared his lungs. 

"Bill!" he shouted. "Garage! Watch out! 
Head him off!" A speedy motor was, to his mind, 
the best possible means of making a get-away. 

But he saw, almost immediately, that this was not 
the intention of the man he pursued. Straight as an 
arrow, he had headed for the bay. 

Paul Elliot was close behind him. His long, thin 
legs flashed across the grass with incredible swift- 
ness. The rain lashed his face, almost blinding him, 
but he did not heed it. Behind Elliot came Peter, 
running at top speed and cursing himself madly for 
his over-assurance. He had made sure that he had 
every avenue of escape blocked. He had realized 
that he had to deal with a desperate, resourceful, and 
unscrupulous man. He had taken precautions to 
get all the weapons he knew of in the house into his 
own possession early that morning, when they were 
all at breakfast. He knew that the man was un- 
armed, but he had not trusted to his own strength 
alone. He was backed by enough men of his 
own to overpower any man, no matter how desperate. 
But he had not thought of the windows. The 
library was on the second floor, it was true, but he'd 
often noticed how easy it was to climb into the second- 
story windows. Why hadn't he thought that it was 
equally easy to get out of them? He cursed himself 
again bitterly. 
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The two men in front of him were close together 
now, nearing the shore. They had leaped, almost 
simultaneously, across the narrow road, and only a 
bank of rough grass separated them from the beach. 
Peter saw Paul Elliot close the short distance be- 
tween them with a heartbreaking burst of speed and 
hurl himself from behind on the other man's shoulders. 

They went down the bank together, struggling 
madly. The boy wound his arms around the body 
of his antagonist and held on in spite of heavy 
blows. 

"Hang on to him, Elliot, for your life!'* yelled 
Peter as he jumped into the road. The wind tore 
the words out of his mouth and the harsh sound of 
the waves among the pebbles almost drowned his 
voice. But Elliot heard him, knew that help was 
near, and held on. 

Peter was almost upon them when Elliot was 
lifted bodily from the ground, thrown violently 
down again, and his antagonist, without an instant's 
hesitation, turned and dashed into the water. 

"Stop, John Austin 1" shouted Peter, clearing 
Paul Elliot's prone figure with a bound and leaping 
across the beach. "Stop, or by God I'll fire!" He 
drew an automatic from his pocket and levelled it at 
the tall man who had waded swiftly out through the 
shallows into the deep water which now reached his 
breast. 

He did not turn his head, but as Peter spoke he 
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threw himself forward, and only his dark head was 
visible above the crested waves. 

"Great God! Shoot, Clancy! Why don't you 
shoot?" 

Paul Elliot had struggled to his feet and staggered 
to Peter's side. 

"I can't kill him, damn him," said Peter, choking 
with rage. "Fm only a private detective and I 
haven't a warrant. He hasn't shot at me so I can't 
say it was in self-defence. Damn it! I almost wish 
I'd let him have his gun and taken a chance!" 

Doctor Pryor, panting, came up with them just 
then. Clancy's men were strung out along the 
beach, hoping that Austin would see the impossi- 
bility of the feat he had set himself to perform and 
would turn back. They all had pistols in their 
hands but they did not use them, following Clancy's 
lead. 

No one ventured to pursue Austin into the heavily 
rolUng waters. Only an expert swimmer could hope 
to make any headway and even for such an one 
it would be a desperate chance. To overcome a 
resolute man under such conditions would be well- 
nigh impossible. Peter could not swim at all or, in 
his fury, he would probably have attempted it. 
Perforce, they stood still on the shore, the rain and 
wind beating on their unprotected bodies, while the 
dark, smooth head in the water moved slowly 
farther and farther out. 
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"He's making for the boat," said Clancy to Doctor 
Pryor who did not, at first, distinguish the small, 
dark spot in the welter of water and spray. 

"Good Lord! Do you suppose he thinks he can 
get sail on her in this wind?" cried the doctor above 
the crash of the surf. 

"Looks like it to me. But where can he go? The 
minute he gets out of the harbour, FU warn every 
port on both sides of the Sound. He must know Fll 
doit." 

"He*ll never get out of the harbour in a little boat 
like that," said Steven Pryor, pointing. "Look!" 

Peter tore his eyes, for an instant, from the dark 
head in the water and looked toward the north. 
The breakwater at the harbour's mouth was almost 
covered by waves and spray. Between its narrow 
jaws, black water, driven by wind and tide, swept 
outward to the Sound. 

When Peter looked back again the dark head had 
disappeared. 

"Where is he? Doctor Pryor, has he " 

Then as he searched the rough water with his 
eyes, Peter saw a man's arm come up out of the 
waves against the white hull of the little boat and a 
second later John Austin had drawn himself up and 
dropped into the cockpit. 

He rested there for a moment. Then he ran for- 
ward and began to hoist the sail. They could hear, 
from shore, the slatting of the canvas as it caught the 
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wind. The little boat, looking as frail as a woman's 
white slipper, careened wildly. But the man aboard 
her seemed wholly undisturbed. 

Coolly he cast off the mooring, and jumping down 
into the cockpit caught the tiller and pulled in the 
sheet. The boat lay over until the rail of the cock- 
jpit was almost under water. Like a gull, she swept 
up into the wind and came about, heading for the 
harbour's mouth. 

Not once had Austin looked toward the shore. 
Now he stood up in the stem and without turning 
his head, raised his arm straight up in the air. It 
was a strange gesture. There was no defiance in it. 
It was not, apparently, directed toward the watchers 
on the shore. It seemed rather to be a gesture of 
farewell to all the world about him. To the wild 
sky above his head, to the wild water beneath his 
feet, to his own wild life, so full of storm and tempest. 

The wind and tide were with him. The little boat 
raced on, her white sail lying far out on one side. 
John Austin still stood, erect, his arms folded across 
his breast. 

"My God," breathed Steven Pryor in Clancy's 
ear, "he's made the sheet fast!" 

Peter was not well up on matters of seamanship. 
He turned a startled, inquiring glance on the doctor. 
What do you mean?" he said. 
Don't you see?" cried the doctor. "He's got 
the tiller between his knees. He's not bothering 
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about handling the sail. In this wind! With the 
sea and the rocks outside! He's not trying to escape 
death." The doctor's voice sank. "He's going on 
the great adventure in his own way, by the route he 
loved." 

As he spoke the little boat swept out through the 
opening in the middle of the breakwater and into 
the tumult of waves beyond. They could still see 
the dark, vital figure, drawn to its full height, 
silhouetted against the whiteness of the sail. 

Then, suddenly, the boat stopped as if it had 
struck a wall. It reeled, righted itself for a second, 
and then was swept under the churning waves. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

A GREAT fire blazed upon the hearth^ sending 
long tongues of transparent orange flame up 
the broad throat of the chimney. The clean, 
aromatic smell of burning bay leaves was in the air. 
The firelight played upon the walls of the broad, low 
living-room, vieing with the sunlight which streamed 
in the west windows, for the storm was over and the 
world outside lay, mellow and golden, under friendly 
rays. The wind had shifted and now blew clear and 
cold from the north, sefiding the drying leaves 
dancing and flashing across the lawn. 

Dorothy White sat near one of the windows. The 
sunlight fell upon her hair, turning it into a halo of 
glowing copper. Her small, piquant face was full 
of admiration as she glanced at Paul Elliot who lay 
back in a large y^nged chair close beside her. 

"You were wonderful, Paul,*' she said, still 
speaking of the events of the morning, which had 
been the only topic of conversation all through the 
day. "I never thought you'd be so brave." 

"No, I suppose you never did," said Paul, sitting 
up impatiently, "though I didn't do anything but 
get jolly well licked. Can't you see, Dottie, that 
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just because a fellow loves beautiful things, he 
needn't be exactly what youM call a — a quitter — or 
anything like that?" He flushed darkly. "I sup- 
pose you thought I was too much of a sissy to want 
to go into the war. Well, I don't mind telling you 
now that I tried to get into every branch of the 
service. But they wouldn't have me, not even in 
the medical corps or the camouflage. Fve got some 
kind of bum insides. ... A chap doesn't like 
to talk about it " 

"Oh, Paul, you really tried to get in! I 
thought " 

"You thought I was a slacker, of course," bitterly. 

"Well, not exactly that but, Paul, somehow I just 
couldn't see you in the trenches, with all the ugliness 
and dirt and mud " 

"Oh, I don't know," said Paul, thoughtfully. ''I 
think something could be done with a dug-out. 
Something in character, you know. Of course it 
would be a difficult thing to pull off*. . . . But 
trophies on the walls and a few nice bits one might 
be able to pick up " 

They both laughed softly. 

"What, aren't you two quarrelling?" asked Steven 
Pryor, glancing up from the book he held in his 
hand. "Well, wonders will never cease!" He 
turned to Jane Norman who sat near by and spoke 
in a low voice. 

" Don't you think it's odd, Jane, that a fellow like 
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Clancy could appreciate Marcus Aurelius?" referring 
to the book. "That sentence he read when " 

"Well, you must admit, Steven, that he had his 
attention pretty forcibly called to our dignified old 
Roman. But I agree with you, Mr. Clancy is a 
very unusual man and^ I think, a very fine one. We 
owe him a great deal, Steven.'* 

He put his strong hand over hers and looked down 
into her eyes. 

"We do, my dear," he said, quietly. 

"Steven." It was Billy Wainwright who spoke 
from his place beside the long couch which stood 
at right angles to the fireplace. "Betty wants to 
know if you weren't expecting your friend, Mr. 
Clancy, at four o'clock." 

"Yes." Doctor Pryor rose and crossing the 
room stood looking down at Betty Austin as she lay 
back on the cushions of the couch. " How are you 
feeling now, dear. Better? That's good. You 
look almost yourself again. You're sure you want 
to see Clancy when he comes?" 

"Oh, yes, Steven. I want to hear all he has to tell 
you. I can't understand yet " 

"Neither can I — all of it. After he'd produced 
the Maxim silencer and when I saw the bullet hole 
in this volume of Marcus Aurelius and realized 
where the book had come from, I recognized the fact 
that the shot must have been fired from the west 
wing of the house. But I don't yet know how he 
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came to suspect John." He spoke the name almost 
with reluctance. He, like many others, had ad- 
mired John Austin. He sighed and went on, "I 
must confess Fm most anxious to hear the whole 
story from Clancy. If it hadn't been for your being 
tied up with the lawyer this afternoon, I don't 
believe I'd have let Clancy go back to Gregory's for 
lunch. I think I'd have kept him here by force." 

Steven sat down on the end of the couch and 
looked at Betty affectionately. "You really are 
feeling pretty fit, aren't you?" he said. "The read- 
ing of the will didn't upset you?" 

"No, Steven. I'm relieved. I really am. His 
leaving so little to me is a comfort. I couldn't bear 
to touch " 

"And you won't have to, dear," broke in Billy 
Wainwright, eagerly. "I haven't told you before, 
but I'm having a good lawyer go through my father's 
books and papers and he's already found things — 
especially transactions in which Raymond Austin 
was concerned — ^which he thinks won't bear the 
light of day. He believes that he can prove it and, 
if he doesn't — ^well, I have my profession. There's 
going to be a great deal of building done from now 
on, which will mean a lot of work for the architects. 
And I have my little house. It will seem small after 
this, but " 

"Oh, Billy, I'll love it. I don't care about money. 
It was only on Mother's account " She stopped. 
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**U-m-m-m/* grunted Steven Pryor. And then, 
returning to the subject of the will, he said : " Don't 
you think it was strange that Raymond should have 
left practically everything to John? I thought he'd 
come in for a good slice, but I didn't suppose " 

"Well," said Billy, slowly, **in justice to Ray- 
mond, I must say I think he left Betty so little 
because, in that case, she might have been able to 
break the will if she'd wanted to. John must have 
brought strong pressure to bear on Raymond, when 
he first came home, to make him disgorge. Ray- 
mond loved money better than anything else in the 
world and wanted to have the whole fortune in his 
hands. He wouldn't have cared so much what 
happened after he was gone. Sort of *after me, the 
deluge,' business. 'Bird in the hand' and so forth. 
And I think," slowly, " I think that John accepted a 
present allowance in addition to the stipulations of 
the will — because he'd made up his mind, pretty 
early in the game . . . that his brother wouldn't 
live long. . . . And if he could marry Betty, 
there would be no danger of the will being broken. 
He was madly in love with her. That was obvious. 
I knew it when I first saw him, the afternoon of the 
day I came home. The expression of his eyes when 
he looked at her was enough to make it clear, to me 
at least. I suppose I could see it quicker than 
any one else. But you guessed it, didn't you, 
Steven?" 
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"Yes," replied the doctor, "and Jane and I were 
awfully worried about it, weren't we, dear?" He 
turned to Mrs. Norman who had joined them and 
who now sat on a low ottoman in front of the fire. 
She nodded her head in reply and Steven went 
on — "We wondered when Raymond would 
notice it, too, and we could see that there were 
rocks ahead, though we never thought that the 
tragedy could be as awful as it has been. We might 
have guessed, perhaps, only one never thinks of that 
sort of thing happening to people one knows. There 
were the makings of some sort of devil's brew, plain 
to be seen. When a man is in love with his brother's 
wife and when that brother treats his wife as Ray- 
mond was beginning to treat our Betty Why, 

Billy, just the day before you came home, he spoke 
to her in such a way " 

"Don't, Steven!" cried Betty, closing her eyes. 
" It wasn't the first time, and it was horrible. Don't 
bring it all back!" 

"No, dear. I won't say any more, only Well, 

John was there, Billy, and took Betty's part. And 
when Raymond had gone up to the library, as was 
his custom, John spent most of the morning pacing 
up and down the terrace like a caged beast. I think 
his growing hatred of his brother, more than his 
desire for his brother's money, must have been the 
determining cause of — ^what happened. . • . 
And then you came home unexpectedly — ^that must 
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have seemed an additional menace to his hopes, and 
if he knew of your being here that fatal after- 



noon " 
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He did. He told me so," Betty interrupted. 

"Why, then, don't you see? It was the psychic 
time to put his plan into execution. He was quick 
and clever and daring enough to take advantage of 
the circumstances and nobody knows how well he 
would have succeeded if it hadn't been for " 

Parker appeared suddenly between the curtains of 
the door. 

**Mr. Peter Clancy," he announced. 

Steven Pryor rose and crossing the room caught 
Peter by both hands. 

"Come in, Mr. Clancy. We've all been waiting 
for you," he exclaimed, cordially. 

"Yes, Mr. Clancy," cried Dorothy White, coming 
forward, "we've been almost crazy!" 

Paul Elliot followed her and after they had all, in 
varying degrees, expressed their gratitude to Peter 
and their wonder at his cleverness, they drew to- 
gether round the fire. 

"Now tell us," said Dorothy, irrepressibly. "It's 
been simply terrible, but it's been like the most 
exciting kind of a story and we must hear how you 
guessed that " 

"Let Mr. Clancy tell it in his own way, Dottie," 
Paul suggested. "If you keep on talking as us- 
ual " 
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"Well," said Peter, heading off an argument, "I 
suppose there may be some things that you aren't 
on to, even now. But before I answer any ques- 
tions," he turned to Mrs. Austin, "I want to know 
what you want done about Samuel Budge." 

**Mr. Austin's valet !" she cried in surprise. "What 
has he to do with it?" 

"Nothing to do with the main consideration," 
Peter replied, "but he's been making hay while the 
sun shone, has Samuel. He thought he'd get some- 
thing while the getting was good. We found these 
in his trunk." 

Peter drew from his pocket a package and opening 
it, disclosed the articles, his possession of which had 
so alarmed Samuel Budge earlier in the day. He 
related, concisely, the reason for his having suspected 
the valet and added — 

"I think you'll find, that Samuel has been feath-- 
ering his nest right along. He certainly had no love 
for his master, and unless there were good pickings 
along the way, I'm sure he wouldn't have remained 
in Mr. Austin's service so long. Now, the question 
is whether it would be worth your while to press the 
case against him. Personally, I think not. The 
less talk there is in the papers, the better for all 
concerned. The 'suicide' and 'accidental death' 
of the two brothers within a couple of days of each 
other will cause enough comment as it is. I'd let it 
go at that." 
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The faces of those most concerned showing a con- 
current opinion, Peter went on — 

'^ We've had him in charge all day and you can bet 
that my man, Stacy, has amused himself by putting 
the fear of God into Samuel Budge. I think he's 
had his lesson and if you say so, Vl\ let him go." 

"Oh, yes. Do let him go," said Betty. "He's 
had a hard life for many years. No one knows it 
better than I. One can't altogether blame him." 

"All right. That settles that," said. Peter, 
promptly. "Now ask what questions you like. The 
whole story of the murder seems plain enough to me. 
What is it you don't understand. Doctor Pryor?" 

" I don't see what made you suspect John Austin 
in the first place," answered the doctor, leaning for- 
ward, his hands clasped loosely between his knees. 
"He seemed to me an impossible bet even though I 
could imagine several reasons for his wishing his 
brother out of the way. We were discussing that 
when you came in." 

"Yes," said Peter. "I suppose some of his 
motives must have been clear to you. You tipped 
me off. Doctor Pryor, that he would probably in- 
herit a good deal of his brother's estate. Then I 
found out for myself that he was desperately in love 
(you'll pardon me, I know) with Mrs. Austin. 
But I think there's one thing you didn't guess — 
that he was in immediate, pressing need of ready 
cash." 
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"Why!" exclaimed the doctor, "he always seemed 
to have plenty of money. He had his own car and 
horses and — 
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Yes," said Peter, thoughtfully. "I dare say he 
stuck out for a good allowance and that was enough 
to let him blow himself at first, but when Warty 
turned up " 

"Warty? You mean Thomas Hooper, that 
horrible little " 

"Blackmailer! That's what he was. I guessed it 
last night and I got it all out of him to-day. It 
seems that John Austin was known as * Lightning* 
in what was, evidently, a pretty reckless sort of 
bunch out on the Coast. They called him that, 
Hooper said, because he was such a sure shot and so 
quick on the draw. Well, this * Lightning' was 
wanted out there on a murder charge and Warty 
knew that he and John Austin were one and the same. 
He threatened to blow the whole story if Austin 
didn't come across. It was a ticklish business for 
Hooper had proofs that would have made conviction 
certain and he wouldn't turn 'em over without big 
pay for doing it. Austin gave him something on 
account last night, when they met in the woods, and 
was to pony up the rest in two weeks. ^ You see 
Austin was between the devil and the deep sea." 

"But you didn't know this, or even guess it, till 
last night," said Wainwright. "What made you 
suspect him in the first place? 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

WELL, ril tell you," said Peter, y^th evident 
enjoyment of his position in the centre of the 
stage, the stage being so charmingly set and the 
^audience showing such flattering admiration and in- 
terest. 

"The first thing that attracted my attention,'* said 
^Peter, after an effective pause, 'Vas a curious little 
thing that happened in connection with the pistol 
we found beside Raymond Austin's body. You 
remember. Doctor Pryor, that it was Captain 
Austin who was the first one of us to see it after the 
lights were lit that night. Fm sure, now, that he 
knew it was there and looked for it right away. He 
had jumped and picked it up before any one else saw 
it and when I called him down for touching it and 
told him to put it back exactly where he found it — 
he didn't. He moved it over toward the left of the 
body to make it look as if it had fallen from the left 
hand, i He knew, already, that the wound was in 
the left side. He didn't have to look. When he put 
the pistol back his body hid the floor under the chair 
from us so that none of us saw it on the floor until he 
stood up. You told me. Doctor that you didn't see 
it and neither did L" 
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"Then how can you be sure " 

"That he moved it? Simple enough. I hadn't 
seen it. But my toe struck something heavy and 
hard on the floor, in the dark, on the right side of the 
body, when I first went close to it. When the lights 
were turned on there was nothing there but the pistol 
and that lay under the chair, a little over toward the 
left. I suppose he couldn't have put it farther over 
that way without attracting attention. I thought 
then that he had moved it purposely and now I'm 



sure." 



"But, if that was the case," objected Doctor 
Pryor, ^Vhy didn't he say, at once, that his brother 
was left-handed?" 

"Because he was very well aware that such was not 
the case — and that you must know it. That talk 
about their having practised shooting with either 
hand when they were boys was only meant for 
camouflage, to serve in a case of necessity. He knew 
how he could frighten Mrs. Austin into testifying 
satisfactorily if there was any need." 

Betty Austin's eyes flashed but she did not speak. 
Peter proceeded: 

"Changing the position of the pistol wasn't much 
to go on, but it showed a little of the kind of man he 
was: resourceful, careful about little things, and not 
afraid of consequences or of tampering with evi- 
dence. Now, a really good citizen doesn't do that 
easily. ... I felt sure at the time that he knew 
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it was murder, and I thought he might be trying 
to shield someone. Possibly himself. I didn't 
know, then, where he was at the time of the 
murder." 

"Yes," said Doctor Pryor, eagerly. "He was in 
plain sight, in the window facing the south, when the 
shot was fired. He didn't even glance toward the 
east wing, that I could see. How, then, was it 
possible " 

"I'm coming to that," said Peter, "but you'll 
have to let me tell it in my own way." 

"All right, Clancy, old man," said Billy Wain- 
wright. "We'll try to be patient. Fire ahead." 

"The next thing I found was the bullet hole in the 
door casing and that cinched it. It was murder, 
then and there, to my mind, but I didn't want to 
make any fool mistakes. I only felt the bullet hole 
with my hand. I couldn't be absolutely sure, in that 
light, that it was a fresh one. I didn't want to give 
it away then that I'd found it, because I felt sure I 
had one man, at least, who was going to give me 
trouble. So, when I locked the door at the foot of the 
stairs — I put the key in my pocket." Peter paused 
with an apologetic smile. "Part of my job, you 
understand. It isn't always pretty," he added, 
parenthetically, and went on — 

"I came back, late that night, and examined the 
bullet hole with the aid of a flashlight. I found that 
it was a bullet hole and that it had been made re- 
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cently. Then I looked for the empty shell where I 
knew that it ought to be, at the right of the place 
where the body had been and a little in front, since 
I inferred that Mr. Raymond Austin had fired at 
someone over near the foot of the stairs which led to 
the balcony. I found the shell at once. It was 
under the chair, where I showed it to you in the 
morning. Doctor, for I'd left it where I found it. 
It was absolute proof that I had to deal with a case 
of murder, not suicide, and I went ahead on that. 

"I had already made sure, when that fool deputy 
sheriff was here, that the stairway didn't show any 
footprints and that what fingermarks there were on 
the door handles were too mixed up to be of any use. 
So I didn't waste any time there except to look over 
the floor inside the room. There wasn't a thing. 
Then I went over to the table where the body had 
been found. ... Of course I had to look 
through the papers in the table drawer. There 
weren't many. Among them was a fresh cartridge- 
clip which made it probable that the pistol was 
ordinarily kept there — and there was an open letter 
on top of everything. It was crumpled up a little 
as if it had been put there in a hurry. The letter was 
undated but was signed 'Billy.' I could only guess 
whom it was written to, but if my guess was right, 

m 

and it had been written lately — ^well, I wouldn't 
have cared to be the husband who read it. Not 
that there was the least thing in it that an unmarried 
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woman needed to have been ashamed of, certainly, 
but circumstances alter cases, as they say/' 

Betty had turned very white, but she looked at 
Clancy with no anger in her eyes. He had proved 
too good a champion for that. 

"At that time,'* Peter shook an impressive fore- 
finger, "at that time, remember, there were no other 
letters, written by the same hand, in the drawer. 
I can swear it. I pulled the drawer clear out and I 
couldn't be mistaken. ... I had finished all I 
could hope to do and was over by the private door 
on my way out, when I heard the littlest kind of a 
sound. I couldn't be sure what it was, but I wasn't 
taking any chances. So I slipped up the little 
twisted stairway and lay down on the floor of the 
balcony. . . . Then the door of Raymond Aus- 
tin's bedroom opened and Mrs. Austin came in. 
She looked in the drawer and found the letter, but 
before she had a chance to hide it John Austin came 
in, too. He said he'd heard her — but he hadn't. 
He was as surprised to see her as she was to see him. 
My eyes were used to the dark and I saw his face 
plain, in the faint light from Mrs. Austin's torch, 
when he opened the door. Now, what was he there 
for, and why had he lied to her? ... I gathered 
from what they said that it was this 'Billy Wain- 
wright' whom they both appeared to suspect and I 
could see also that Mrs. Austin was willing to take 
any risks to protect him. As soon as I heard the 
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name *Wainwright* I remembered the story Mr. 
Gregory had told me in the morning about you, 
Mr. Wainwright, and I had no doubt as to whom they 
referred. Now, Mrs. Austin's reasons for protect- 
ing you were easy to understand, but I took Captain 
Austin's assertion that he wouldn't give you away 
with a grain of salt. He, somehow, didn't look to 
me like the sort of man who would be easy on a hated 
rival. If the whole affair could be passed off^ as 
suicide, well and good. But if a case of murder was 
established — ^well, I had my doubts how far he'd go 
to shield you. It was too good a chance to put the 
last horse in the race out of the running. He'd 
already given me a tip where to look, you remember, 
even when he pretended to think it was suicide. 
I decided, then, that he'd bear watching." 

" But that seems very little to go on," said Doctor 
Pryor as Clancy paused, "and such a lot of other 
things turned up." 

"Yes, there were a bunch of 'em and they kept me 
busy all day yesterday. It wasn't till evening, when 
I went back to the library to study over what I'd 
got together, that something happened that jolted 
every other theory off" the track. I went over the 
situation from the beginning, as I saw it, acting out 
the scene as I went along and, in doing so, I opened 
the drawer where the pistol must have been kept. 
I didn't expect to find anything new there. I'd 
searched it thoroughly the night before, as I told you. 
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Well, in the back of the drawer, quite by accident, 
I found these *' 

He took a bundle of letters from his pocket and 
handed them to Billy Wainwright. 

"But if you'd looked before," cried Wainwright, 
*^and they weren't there " 

"No, they weren't,'* said Betty Austin, leaning 
forward in surprise. "I had looked carefully. 
They couldn't have escaped me! And if Raymond 
had them how could they " 

"That's what I thought," said Peter. "If Ray- 
mond Austin had them in the first place, they would 
have been in the drawer all the time — or they would- 
n't have been there at all. I don't believe in spirits 
moving things around. . . . Then I began to 
study the letters. To start with, look at the way 
that ribbon's tied. No woman ever tied one that 
way. The package had been opened and tied up 
again — ^^by a man. Now look at the knot. Any- 
thing about it strike you as peculiar?" 

Wainwright and the doctor examined it closely. 

"Why!" exclaimed Steven Pryor, after a moment. 
"It's a clove hitch." 

"Yes," said Peter, smiling at the other's excite- 
ment, "and not many people who haven't mixed 
with sailors a lot know how to make one. Now, 
from what I knew of Raymond Austin, I didn't 
think that would be a natural knot for him to tie. 
With John, it was different. John was crazy about 
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the sea. You told me that, Doctor, and it set me 
figuring. I'd heard Mrs. Austin tell John that it was 
dark when Raymond Austin took the letters away 
from her — or Mr. Wainwright — I wasn't sure which; 
but anyhow, it was in the dark. Now, what if it 
wasn't Raymond Austin at all. . . . Supposing 
it was John. . . ." 

Betty Austin, with a gasp, looked at Wainwright 
and he, equally startled, looked at her. 

"Could it have been?" asked Peter, eagerly, 
regarding them both. "Was it so dark that you 
couldn't be sure?" 

"Why — yes," answered Wainwright. "It was 
pitch dark when he jumped on me." 

" But we knew in the morning that Raymond had 
come back unexpectedly," said Betty, "and I never 
thought that it could have been any one else." 

"Well," said Peter, "of course I can't absolutely 
prove, now, that it was Captain Austin. But this 
is the way I figure it out and I'm sure I'm right. I 
think that it was John who got the letters in the 
first place. Maybe he didn't know, when he took 
them, just how they could be used, but they were a 
powerful weapon in the hands of a man bent on 
making trouble for an unlooked-for rival. I think 
he took them to his room and went over them that 
night. They were all dated except one or two, and 
one of those was ideal for the purpose which must 
have gradually dawned on him. If, as it appeared^ 
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it had been written a couple of days ago, it was 
enough to infuriate any husband. I believe he took 
that one letter to his brother with some tale of just 
having found it and suggested that he, Raymond, 
should call Mr. Wainwright to immediate account 
for it. I think he planned where the meeting was 
to take place, and the hour, knowing that you all 
would probably be on the terrace at that time and 
that he would have a bunch of witnesses to prove an 
alibi for him, that it would be the psychic moment 
to do — ^what he'd already made up his mind to do 
sooner or later. . . . Then, when things went 
wrong and I came into the game, he was so afraid 
that Mr. Wainwright wouldn't be connected, im- 
mediately, with the crime, that he put the rest ot 
the letters where I couldn't fail to find them. Fm 
sure he went into the library to put them in the table 
drawer the night of the murder and couldn't do it 
because Mrs. Austin was there. He was too smart 
to have been entirely convinced that I would be 
deceived by the suicide theory and he wasn't taking 
any chances. Why he didn't put them in the drawer 
after Mrs. Austin had gone, I'm not sure. I think 
the promise to shield Mr. Wainwright, which he'd 
just made to her, was too fresh in his memory. At 
any rate, he didn't do it then or I would have seen 
him. He may have hoped that it wouldn't be neces- 
sary after all, but when I showed up in the morning, 
he realized that he was up against it. As far as he 
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knew, I'd had no opportunity to search the room until 
I came back from George Hull's about noon time. 
Although I didn't find them till later, I'm sure they 
were there then." 

" I saw Jack coming out of the library a little while 
before lunch," interrupted Paul Elliot, impetuously. 
"He said he was looking for Doctor Pryor." 

Peter nodded. 

"But I saw him just before lunch, too, and he 

promised then " Betty said, and stopped. After 

a moment she added — "I remember now, when I 
told him that I couldn't hold Billy responsible — 
that I still loved him with all my heart — ^Jack said, 
in such a strange way — *You make the necessity 

of my course very plain.' — ^Could he have meant " 

'^ "That he had to get rid of Mr. Wainwright at any 
cost?" said Peter. "Yes, I think that was just 
what was in his mind." 

"And besides," he added, a moment later, "he 
had himself to think of. He knew I wouldn't be 
satisfied till I'd found the criminal, and he had every 
reason to try to throw me off the scent, even though 
he'd arranged the actual crime so cleverly that none 
of you had the least suspicion of him." 

"And I don't see yet just how he pulled it off," 
said Paul Elliot. "We were so near that even with 
a Maxim silencer on his pistol I should have thought 
we would have heard something." 

" If you'd been on a level with him, you probably 
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would/* said Peter. "Just a little noise which you 
might not have recognized. But being above your 
heads, the chances were that you wouldn't have been 
able to hear a thing. And I imagine he called out 
something just as he fired." 

"Yes, he did," said Steven Pryor. "But see here, 
Mr. Clancy. Here's something I can't understand : 
I sat directly facing the house. I was looking at 
him most of the time, and I'm sure that he didn't 
glance toward the east at all. There was a beautiful 
sunset. We were all watching it more or less, and 
I thought he seemed to be enjoying it particularly. 
At least, his face was turned toward it practically 
all the time. I'm sure of it. Since that was the 
case, how could he " 

"Why, it's as easy as getting lost in the subway," 
said Peter. "You must remember that there's a big 
mirror on feet, what you call a cheval glass, standing 
between the two windows. I noticed it when I 
went into the room with Mr. Elliot and I figured 
then how the thing could have been pulled off. If 
the glass had been turned, nearly at right angles to 
the wall, it would have reflected the library window 
in front of which we found the body. It was almost 
opposite Captain Austin's east window. Now a man 
standing in the south window could have looked in a 
mirror which was at his right and seen pretty nearly 
everything that was going on at that level across the 
court. Captain Austin knew when Mr. Wainwright 
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would be in the library and got his stage set before- 
hand. His brother^s favourite seat was at the table 
in the window; he spent a lot of time there, didn't 
he?" 

Mrs. Austin nodded but said nothing and Peter 
went on — 

"He was there then. John Austin saw him and I 
think he also saw Mr. Wainwright. He might have, 
mightn't he .? You stood in front of the window for 
part of the interview, at least, didn't you?" He 
turned to Billy Wainwright. 

"Yes." 

"Well, he wouldn't have dared to shoot while you 
were in sight. You might have looked across and 
seen him before he could duck. So he waited a little 
while after you'd disappeared. Then he must have 
seen his brother start up when George Hull came into 
the room. He wouldn't have known that you'd 
gone. He thought that you were still there. He 
saw his brother grab a pistol out of the drawer and 
fire. He couldn't have foreseen that he would do 
that, but it played into John Austin's hand. It was 
his chance, the chance of a lifetime!" 

Every eye was fixed on Peter. He held his little 
audience spellbound. 

"Captain Austin was standing at the window with 
his arms folded, Like this." Peter stood up and 
folded his arms so that his right hand was hidden 
by his left elbow. "Supposing that I am he and that 
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the window is between us. This is something the 
way his position looked to you ? *' 

•'Yes— yes." 

"Now see. The long mirror is here at my right. 
I look into it. I see my opportunity. ... I 
make sure that my left side is concealed by the 
window frame. . . . I've been holding the pistol 
ready in my hidden right hand. ... I see Ray- 
mond Austin raise his automatic. ... I hear 
the shot, which I would naturally suppose to be in- 
tended for Wainwright. . . . Fd only have to 
take one step back, turn my head just long enough 
to take aim-^and fire. For a man who was a sure 
shot it would be a matter of the merest fraction of a 
second. It would be done practically without noise, 
and you people outside wouldn't notice my action, 
because at the same instant Fd call out, wildly, 
*Who fired that shot?' or something of the kind to 
cover any possible noise, and jump out of the window. 
The attention of everyone would be attracted to 
me at once, and away from the window in case there'd 
been a trace of smoke. There wouldn't have been 
much, for Fd have used smokeless powder, you can 
bet your life." 

"But what became of John's pistol?" asked Doctor 
Pryor, breathlessly. "He didn't turn back into the 
room. He jumped right out." 

"A-h-h. That puzzled me, too, for awhile. He 
would hardly have dared to drop it on the floor 
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inside the window where it would have been in plaiin 
sight if any one got into the room before he could get 
back to it — and he couldn't have stuffed it in his 
pocket — you'd have been pretty sure to have noticed 
an action like that. But Fm certain that I know 
what he did do. There are some long brass hooks 
on the casing there, used to loop back the curtains 
which were hanging straight then, as they were when 
I examined the room, afterward. Austin was as 
quick as chain lightning, and all he had to do was to 
slip the trigger guard over one of those hooks and the 
curtain would have hidden the gun, easily. He'd 
probably practised it a lot of times. The thing was 
all planned out, down to the last detail." 

" My Lord, but he was clever," said Steven Pryor 
with a long sigh. 

"Yes," said Peter. "He was that — and then 
some! I can't help owning to a sneaking admiration 
for the man, bad as he was. It took nerve and skill 
to do what he did, I'll tell the world. The only 
place he slipped up was on the letters — and you could 
hardly blame him for that. If I hadn't searched the 
room that same night, of course I would have sup- 
posed that they were in the drawer all the time. As 
it was, it made me far more suspicious of him that 
I had been. I had seen, from his room, that, given 
a Maxim silencer, the thing could have been pulled 
from there by a man who was quick enough and had 
nerve enough to do it. I had to find the silencer 
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and I did, though it was hidden cleverly, I must 
say. But before that, last evening, as soon as I 
had time and could be sure that I wouldn't be inter- 
rupted, I placed myself in the chair that Raymond 
Austin had occupied, turned my back directly to 
the window in which I knew Captain Austin had 
been standing, and saw that a bullet, fired by him, 
would probably carry to a certain area of the book- 
shelves. Then I examined the books in that area 
and found the two which had been damaged by the 
bullets passing between them. One was only nicked 
a little but the side of the other was ripped all to 
pieces, showing the exact angle from which the shot 
had been fired." 

Peter waited a moment and then spoke again: 
"I arranged my little game this morning and 
played it the way I did because I hoped Captain 
Austin would confess. If for nothing else, I was sure 
he would do it if I could make him think that I 
believed you," he looked at Betty, "were guilty. 
But he wasn't to be caught that way. Mr. Wain- 
wright put a spoke in my wheel, in a way, too, by 
insisting that he did it. With three confessions to 
choose from, it probably seemed to Austin that he 
could escape entirely, and he was game to take ad- 
vantage of every circumstance in his favour. He 
didn't even move a muscle when I brought out the 
silencer. I was watching him and he never turned a 
hair. It wasn't until I showed those books and he 
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saw the place Fd taken them from, that he knew the 
game was up — and even then, he made his confession 
in deeds and not in words. He was game to the last 
ditch/' 

There was a long silence. At last Steven Pryor 
sighed and shook his head. 

"It's terrible, terrible to think of," he said. "He 
had a lot of good in him^ — ^John had. . . . All gone 
wrong, of course. . . . What he did was un- 
speakably base. . • . But it took skill and nerve 
which, in a good cause, would have been admirable. 
. • • I suppose I haven't any morals, any morals 
at all . . . but I can't help being glad, for his 
sake — and for Betty's sake . . • that he chose 
his own way out." 



THE END 
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